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& STORY OF THE COAST OF MAINE,* 





CHAPTER VIIL 

Miss Roxy Toernacre was seated by the win- 
dow of the little “ keeping-room” where Miss 
Emily Sewell sat on everyday occasions. Around 
her were the insignia of her power and sway. 
Her big tailor’s goose was heating between Miss 
Emily’s bright. brass fire-irons ; her great pin- 
cushion was by- her side, bristling with pins of all 
sizes, and with broken needles thriftily made into 
pine by heads of red sealing-wax, and with needles 
threaded with all varieties of cotton, silk, and 
linen ; her scissors hung martially by her side; 
her black bombazette work-apron was on ; and the 
expression of her iron features was that of deep 
responsibility, for she was making the minister a 
new Sunday vest! 

The good soul looks not a day older than when 
we left her, ten yearsago. Like the gray, weather- 
beaten rocks of her native shore, her strong fea- 
tures had an unchangeable identity beyond that of 
anything fair and blooming. There was of course 
no chance for a gray streak in her stiff, uncompro- 
mising mohair frizette, which still pushed up her 
eap-border bristlingly as of old, and the clear, high 
‘winds and bracing atmosphere of that rough coast 
kept her in an admirable state of preservation. 

Miss Emily had now and then a white hair 
among her soft, pretty brown ones, and looked a 
little thinner; but the round, bright spot of bloom 
on each cheek was there just as of yore—and just 
as of yore she was thinking of her brother, and 
filling her little head with endless calculations to 
keep him looking fresh and respectable, and his 
housekeeping comfortable and easy, on very limit- 
ed means... She was now officiously and anxiously 
att nding on Miss Roxy, who was in the midst of 
the responsible operation which should conduee 
greatly to this end. 

“ Does that twist work well ?” she said, nervous- 
ly ; “because | peifeve I've got some other ap 
stairs in my India box.” 

Miss Roxy surveyed the article; bit a fragment 
off, as if she meant to taste it; threaded a needle 
and made a few cabalistical stitches ; and then pro- 
nounced, ex cathedré, that it would do. Miss 
Emily gave a sigh of relief. After buttons, and 
tapes, and linings, and various other items had been 
also discussed, the conversation began to flow into 
general channels. 

“Did you know Moses Pennel had got home 
from Umbagog?” said Miss Roxy. 

“Yes. Captain Kittridge told brother so this 
morning. I wonder he doesn’t call over to see us.” 

“Your brother took a sight of interest in that 
boy,” said Miss Roxy. “I was saying to Ruey, 
this morning, that if Moscs Pennel ever did turn 
out well, he ought to have a large share of the 
credit.” 

 Brather always did feel a peculiar interest in 
him ; it was such a strange providence that seemed 
to cast in his lot among us,” said Miss Emily. 

* As sure as you live, there he is a-coming to the 
front door,” said Miss Roxy. 

“Dear me,” said Miss Emily, “and here I have 
n this old faded chintz. Just so sure as one puts 
@n any old rag, and thinks nobody will come, com- 
pany is sure to call.” 

“Law, I’m sure I shouldn’t think of calling him 
company,” said Miss Roxy. 

A rap at the door put an end to this conversation, 
and very soon Miss Emily introduced our hero into 
the little sitting-room, in the midst of a perfect 
stream of apologies relating to her old dress and 
the littered condition of the sitting-room, for Miss 
Emily held to the doctrine of those who consider 
any sign of human occupation and existence in a 
room as being disorder—however reputable and 
respectable be the cause of it. 

“ Well, really,” she said, after she had seated 
Moses by the fire, “ how time does pass, to be sure; 
it don’t seem more than yesterday since you used 
to come with your Latin books, and now here you 
area grownman! I mustrun and tell Mr. Sewell. 
He will be so glad to see you.” 

Mr. Sewell soon appeared from his study in 
morning-gown and slippers, and seemed heartily 
responsive to the proposition which Moses soon 
made to him to have some private conversation 
with him in his study. 

“T declare,” said Miss Emily, as soon as the 
study door had closed upon her brother and Moses, 
“what a handsome young man he is! and what a 
beautiful way he has with him !—so deferential ! 
A great many young men nowadays seem to think 
nothing of their minister; but he comes to seek 

advice. Very proper. It isn’t every young man 
that appreciates the privilege of having elderly 
friends. I declare, what a beautiful couple he and 
Mara Lincoln would make! Don’t Providence 
seem in a peculiar way to have designed them for 
each other ?” 

“T hope not,” said Miss Roxy, with her grimmest 
expression. 

“You don’t! Why not ?” 

“T never liked him,” said Miss Roxy, who had 
possessed herself of her great heavy goose, and was 
now thumping and squeaking it emphatically on the 
Press-board. “ She’s a thousand times too good for 
Moses Pennel”—thump. “I never had no faith 
in him”—thump. “He’s drefile unstiddy”— 
thump. “He’s handsome, but he knows it”— 
thump. “He won’t never love nobody so much 
as he does himself’—ihump, /fortissime con 
Spirito, 

“ Well, really now, Miss Roxy, you mustn’t al- 
ways remember the sins of his youth. Boys must 
sow their wild oats. He was unsteady fora while, 
but now everybody says he’s doing well ; and as to 
his knowing he’s handsome, and all that, I don’t 
see as he does. See how pelite aiid deferential he 
Was to us all, this morning ; and he spoke so hand- 
somely to you.” 

“T don’t want none of his politeness,” said Miss 
Roxy, inexorably ; “and as to Mara Lincoln, she 
mught have better than himany day. Miss Badger 
Was a-tellin’ Captain Brown Sunday noon that she 
‘was very much admired in Boston.” 

“So she was,” said Miss Emily, bridling. “I 
never reveal secrets, or I might tell something—but 
there has been a young man—but I promised not 
to speak of it, and I'sha'n’t.” 

... f you mean Mr. Adams,” said Miss Roxy, 
, 24 needn't worry about keepin’ that secret, 
ohn ar’ was all talked over atween meetin’s 

unday noon ; for Mis’ Kittridge 
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and Miss Roxy pulled a large spotted bandana 
handkerchief out of her pocket, and blew her nose 
like a trumpet, and then wiped the withered cor- 
ners of her eyes, which were humid as some old 
Orr’s Island rock wet with sea-spray. 

Miss Emily had a secret love of romancing. It 
was one of the recreations of her quiet, monotonous 
life to build air-castles, which shé furnished re- 
gardless of expense, and in which she set up at 
housekeeping her various friends and acquaint- 
ances, and she had always been bent on weaving a 
romance on the history of Mara and Moses Pennel. 

The good little body had done her best to second 
Mr. Sewell’s attempts toward the education of the 
children. It was little busy Miss Emily who per- 
suaded honest Zephaniah and Mary Pennel that 
talents such as Mara’s ought to be cultivated, and 
that ended in sending-her to Miss Plucher’s school 
in Portland. There her artistic faculties were 
trained into creating funereal monuments out of 
chenille embroidery, fully equal to Miss Emily’s 
own; also to painting landscapes, in which the 
ground and all the tfees were one unvarying tint of 
blue-green ; and also to creating flowers of a new 
and particular construction, which, as Sally Kitt- 
ridge remarked, were pretty, but did not look like 
anything in heaven or earth. Mara had obediently 
and patiently done all these things; and solaced 
herself with copying flowers and birds and land- 
scapes as near as possible like nature, as a recrea- 
tion from these more dignified toils. 

Miss Emily also had been the means of getting 

Mara invited to Boston, where she saw some really 
polished society, gained as much knowledge of 
the forms of artificial life as a nature so wholly 
and strongly individual could obtain. So little 
Miss Emily regarded “Mara as her godchild, and 
was intent on finishing her up into a romance in 
real life, of which a handsome young man, who 
had been washed ashore in a shipwreck, should be 
the hero. 
What would she have said could she have heard 
the conversation that was transpiring in her broth- 
er’s study? Little gould she dream that the mys- 
tery, about which she had timidly nibbled for 
years, was now about to be unrolled ;—but it was 
even so. 


, But whut she does not see, good reader, you and 
1, following iavisibly on tip-toe, will make our ob- 
servations on. 

When Moses was first ushered into Mr. Sewell’s 
study, and found himself quite alone, with the 
door shut, his heart beat so that he fancied the 
good man must hear it. He knew well what he 
wanted and meant to say, but he found in himself 
all that shrinking and nervous repugnance which 
always attends the proposing of any decisive ques- 
tion. 

“I thought it proper,” he began, “that I should 
call and express my sense of obligation to you, sir, 
for all the kindness you showed me when a boy. 
I’m afraid in those thoughtless days I did not seem 
to appreciate it so much as I do now.” 

As Moses said this, the color rose in his cheeks, 
and his fine eyes grew moist with a sort of subdued 
feeling that made his face for the moment more 
than usually beautifal. 

Mr. Sewell looWe@sai hiiif wif an expression of 
peculiar interest, Which seemed to have something 
almost of pain in it, and answered with a degree of 
feeling more than he commonly showed, 

“Tt has been a pleasure to me to do anything I 
could for you, my young friend. I only wish it 
could have beenmore. I congratulate you on your 
present prospects in life. You have perfect health ; 
you have energy and enterprise ; you are courageous 
and self-reliant, and, I trust, your habits are pure 
and virtuous. It only remains that you add to all 
this that fear of the Lord which is the beginning of 
wisdom.” 

Moses bowed his head respectfully, and then sat 
silent a moment, as if he were looking through 
some cloud where he vainly tried to discover 
objects. 

Mr. Sewell continued, gravely, 

“You have the greatest reason to bless the kind 
Providence which has cast your lot in sucha family, 
in such a community. I have had some means in 
my youth of comparing other parts of the country 
with our New England, and it is my opinion that a 
young man could not ask a better introduction into 
life than the wholesome nurture of a Christian 
family in our favored land.” 

“Mr. Sewell,” said Moses, raising his head, and 
suddenly looking him straight in the eyes, “do you 
know anything of my family ?” 

The question was so point-blank and sudden, 
that for a moment Mr. Sewell made a sort of 
motion as if he dodged a pistol-shot, and then his 
face assumed an expression of grave thoughtful- 
ness, while Moses drew a long breath. It was 
‘out—the question had been asked. 

“ My son,” replied Mr. Sewell, “ it has always 
been my intention, when you had arrived at years 
of discretion, to make you acquainted with all that 
I know or suspect in regard to your life. I trust 
that when I tell you all I do know, you will see 
that I have acted for the best in the matter. It has 
been my study and my prayer to do so.” 

Mr. Sewell then rose, and unlocking the cabinet, 
of which we have before made mention, in his 
apartment, drew forth a very yellow and time-worn 
package of papers, which he untied. From these he 
selected one which enveloped an old-fashioned 
miniature case. 

“T am going to show you,” he said, “ what only 
you and my God know that I ess. I have not 
looked at it now for ten years, but I have no doubt 
that it is the likeness of your mother.” 

Moses took it in his hand, and for afew moments 
there came a mist over his eyes—he could not see 
clearly. He walked to the window as if needing a 
clearer light. 

What he saw was a painting of a beautiful young 
girl, with large melancholy eyes, and a clustering 
abundance of black, curly hair. The face was of 
a beautiful, clear oval, with that warm brunette 
tint which the Italian painters delight in. The 
black eye-brows were strongly and clearly defined, 
and there was in the face an indesertbable expres- 
sion of childish imnoeence and shyness, mingled 
with a kind of confiding frankness, that gave the 
picture the charm which sometimes fixes itself in 
taces for which we involuntarily make a history. 

She was represented simply attired in a white 
muslin, made low in the neck, and the hands and 
arms were singularly beautiful. The picture, as 
Moses looked at it, seemed to stand smiling at him 
with a childish grace—a tender, ignorant innocence 
which affected him deeply. 

“My young friend,” said Mr. Sewell, “I have 
written all that I know of the original of this pic- 
ture, and the reasons I have for thinking her your 
mother. 
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and return to it, and defer from moment to moment 
the opening of it. Se Moses did net sit down in 
the first retired spot to ponder the 7 
it in the breast pocket of his coat, 
up his oars, rowed across the Bay. 
at the house, but passed around the south point of 
the Island, and rowed up the other side to seek a 
solitary retreat in the rocks, which had always been 
a favorite with him in his early days. 

The shores of the Island, as we have said, are a 
precipitous wall of rock, whose long, ribbed 
extend far out into the sea. At high tide these 
ledges are covered with the smooth blue sea quite 
up to the precipitous shore. There was a place; 
however, where the rocky shore shelved over, form- 
ing between two ledges a sort of grotto, whose 
smooth floor of shells and many-colored pebbles was 
never wet by the rising tide. It had been the de- 
light of Moses when a boy to come here and watch 
the gradual rise.of the tide till the was entire- 
ly cut off from all approach, and then to look out in 
a sort of hermitlike security over the open ocean 
that stretched before him. Many an hour he 
had sat there and dreamed of all the possible for™ 
tunes that mighit be found for him when he should 
launch away into that blue smiling futurity. 

It was now about half-tide, and Moses left his 
boat and made his way over the ledge of rocks 
toward his retreat. They were all shaggy and 
slippery with yellow sea-weeds, with here and there 
among them wide crystal pools, where purple and 
lilac and green mosses unfolded their delicate 
threads, and thousands of curious little shell-fish 
were tranquilly pursuing their quiet life. The 
rocks where the pellucid water lay were in some 
places crusted with barnacles, which were opening 
and shutting the little white scaly doors of their 
tiny houses, and drawing in and out those delicate 
pink plumes which seem to be their nerves of en- 
joyment. Moses and Marahad rambled and played 
here many hours of their childhood, amusing them- 
selves with catching crabs and young lobsters and 
various little fish for these rocky aquariums, and 
then studying at their leisure their various ways. 
oe he had come a man, to learn the secret of his 

e. 

Moses stretched himself down on the clean peb- 
bly shore of the grotto, and drew forth Mr. Sew- 
ell’s letter. 

(20 BE CONTINUED.) 





WAR AND ITS DELAYS. 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 


“ Tue heart-sickness of hope deferred” is a com- 
mon experience not of individuals only, but of 
nations. Even in War, which would seem a 
straightforward and decisive business, delay after 
delay occurs to paralyze the energies and stifle the 
enthusiasm of a people. The young patriot grasps 
his musket and hurries to the rendezvous of his 
regiment, expecting that instant marches, recon 
noissances, skirmishes, assaults, battles, will decide 
the issue of the contest, and leave him, should he 
survive, free to return to his home and family 
within a few months at furthest. But such is not 
the actual experience of war, save in the rare in- 
stances wherein a Napoleon directs its operations. 
On the contrary, preparation is the never-ending, 
still-beginning trial of the patriot soldier’s energies 
and delay the curse of his existence. He has vol- 
unteered to fight for his country; but to ‘fight 
effectively he must have arms—not anything that 
can be carried over the shoulder, but effsetive and 
expensive weapons. These cost heavily ; but monéy 
will not buy them when wanted in large quantities : 
they must be made; and that is a work of time. 
Cannon, knapsacks, blankets, clothing, shoes, cart- 
ridges, provisions, forage, medicines, and an infinite 
variety of conveniences of the march, the camp, and 
the battle-field, are required ; and, when everything 
else is provided, the number of wagons and horses 
required to move the baggage and artillery of a 
great army is absolutely appalling. Yet the army 
cannot move without its baggage, its guns ; and so, 
even when the means of purchasing are ample and 
the work-shops at hand, it is the labor of months to 
fit an army of a hundred thousand men to take the 
field and move forward into a hostile country. 

—But was it always thus? a novice will natur- 
ally ask; if so, how have hostile countries been 
rapidly traversed and empires overthrown by mili- 
tary force alone ? : 

No, it has not always been thus. ‘Tlie impedi- 
menta of an ancient army was nothing to that of its 
modern successor. 


must be borne along with an army expecting to 
fight. The Roman soldier, indeed, marched with a 
weight on his back which no modern army could 


heavy, and his missiles were few and of small 
account. Modern warfare delights in heavy rifled 
cannon, in costly and weighty projectiles, in shells, 
round-shot, and grape, all costly and tedious in 
preparation and enormous in aggregate weight. 
The difference tells immensely in the time required 
for the proper opening and conduct of a campaign. 
The wondrous conquests of Alexander, Hanni- 


antiquity, were the fruits of years of previous study 
and preparation. 
powerful military state, which had armies trained 
to efficiency in former conflicts, and arsenals burst- 
ing with weapons and stores prepared for the exig- 
encies of war. The overthrow of the Persian 
empire by Greek valor had been the passionate 
dream of multitudes since the days of Xenophon 
and of Themistocles. So the carrying of war into 
the heart of Italy, among the overborne allies and 
myriad slaves of the Romans, was the obvious dic- 
tate of Carthaginian policy and hate: the genius of 
Hannibal but gave direction and force to the 
National inspiration. The earlier Crusades were 
disastrous failures, because it was mistakenly sup- 
posed that numbers, enthusiasm, and valor, could be 
relied on for success in the absence of a vast snd 
complete provision of what is justly termed the 
material of war. Without a well-organized and 
well-provided commissariat, a great and valiant 
army must speedily be dispersed by famine, proving 
a terror not so much to its foes as to its countrymen. 

—These suggestions are made to explain, not to 
excuse, the delays which have so tdxed the public 
patience. Other nations, surprised by the sudden 
outbreak of war, have had to create armies and 
munitions ; it has fallen to our lot to create gener- 
als as well. Beside Gen. Scott, whose advanced 
age and physical infirmities rendered it impossible 
that he should take the field, we had absolutely no 
soldier who had ever been proved capable of lead- 
- ing an army; and of our few oflicers who had had 
any considerable experience in subordinate posi- 
tions, nearly all forswore themselves and went 
over to the enemy. Twiggs, Lee, Beauregard, the 
two Johnstons, Magruder, Ruggles—in short, all 
who have thus far achieved any sort of distinction 
in the Confederate armies—were in the service and 
pay of the Union until they saw fit toleave it for 








The discovery of gunpowder 
has enormously increased the weight per man that 


be induced to shoulder; but his weapons were not 
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“But as we were allowed of God to be put jm Trust with the Gospel, even se pe tpeak, not an pleasing Men Dut God, which (rioth our Hearts.” 


of Slavehelding Treason. 
c@arse, grave mistakes have been committed 
and wasteful expenditures incurred. Had our 
Govermment correctly measured at the outset the 
force it Was called to encounter, it would never 
have called out Seventy-Five Thousand Militia for 
a serviee of three months only—dismissing them to 
their homes just when, at an enormous cost, they 
had been qualified for effective service. Nor would 
it have allowed Norfolk to be seized, and its im- 
mense stores of cannon and munitions appropriated 
to the uses of the rebellion, while its faithful offi- 
cers were compelled to burn the Armory at Harper’s 
Ferry in order to damage if not destroy the effi- 
ciency of the small arms there deposited. Had it 
been deemed proper to station a regiment of regulars 
at Manassas Junction the day after Mr. Lincoln’s 
inauguration, it is quite possible that the Union 
might have been restored and its authority vindi- 
cated before the first of last September. There 
have been grave mistakes and sad blunders com- 
mitted on the side of the Union and its defenders ; 
let us not conceal nor belittle them; but let us 
thank God and take courage in view of the fact 
that, in spite of them all, no acre of the thoroughly 
loyal has ever yet been held by the rebels, 
while the revolters are threatened on every side by 
the armies and fleets of the Union. If we are not 
on the eve of straight and strong blows at the heart 
of the rebellion, then appearances are uncommonly, 
signally deceptive. Let Europe refrain from in- 
termeddling with us, and the triumphs of treason 
must be near their appointed conclusion. 





HOW A CHILD OF GOD BORE TROUBLE. 
BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


Go with me, good reader, for a moment to the 
dungeon in which a hero of Christ is passing the 
last might before his expected execution. It will 
do you good. It will make you bear rather more 
quietly some of life’s lesser trials, over which you 
so often grumble. And when Christ is in prison, 
in the person of one of his faithful followers, it is 
a duty to go unto him. f 

& horrible hole is this into which they have 
thrugt the fisherman-preacher of Galilee. Worse 
than the Continental dungeons were before John 
Howard let the daylight of Christianity into them; 
worse than the slave-pens in which the captive 
patriots of Manassas are now immured, was a 
Jewish prison in the days of Cesar. But let us go 
in and take a glimpse of Peter, on the last night 
that he is to worry through in that habitation of 
eruelty. To-morrow the Roman wolf will put his 
fang into him, and Peter must follow his friend 
James, in a martyr’s bloody suit, out through the 
gateway of death. This is Peter’s last night in 
trouble. ‘T-imorrow the executioner’s ax will 
send him where trouble never comes. 

The jailer, with a lamp at his waist, conducts 
us to the apostle’s cell. A quaternion of soldiers 
watch him as a fire-eyed panther watches his 
sleeping prey. Twelve other soldiers relieve each 
other in guarding the unconscious slumberer ; for 
if he escapes, their lives must pay the forfeit. 

So they are all wide- 


sage te Roman law. soll 
‘he. kee at the prison, ” are 
. o ; Ae icnters of the persecution 


are broad awake, in full preparation for the infer- 
nal auto da fe of the morrow. 

But there are others, too, who cannot sleep 
through that eventful night. Away over in a re- 
tired chamber of a by-street there is a band of 
brother-hearis, tried and true, who are wrestling 
and pleading together at the mercy-seat. Mary, 
the mother of John Mark, the missionary, has open- 
ed her house to-night for a gathering of prayer ; 
perhaps a regular service—more likely, one sum- 
moned for this special emergency. It is a genuine 
prayer-meeting—a model prayer-meeting—for they 
“pray without ceasing.” Literally, they sérain in 
supplication ; the Greek phrase marking the most 
iniense stretch of anxious importunity. How 


when God shall surprise you with a like deliverance. 





JOHN WOOLMAN. 

BY REV. B. M. HATFIELD. 
PropaBLy no one of the delightful essays of 
Charles Lamb has been of as much real value to 
the world as the single passage in the “ Quaker 
Meeting ;” in which he refers to the writings of 
John Woolman, and advises his readers to “ get 
them by heart.” That commendation has called 
the attention of thousands to a simple and beautiful 
narrative that it is almost impossible for any one to 
read without benefit. The spirit of the modest little 
volume is as balmy as the breath of June, and 
fragrant as the precious ointment that was poured 
upon the head of Aaron. . John Woolman was 
born in Burlington county, New Jersey, in 1720. 
He was the subject of gracious influences at a very 
tender age, and tells us that before he was seven 
years old, “he began to be acquainted with the 
operations of divine love.” It was not, however, 
till he was eighteen or twenty years of age that he 
“felt the power of Christ to prevail over selfish 
desires” to such an extent as to give him a settled 
and permanent peace of soul. The earlier years of 
his life were passed in his father’s house, but on 
coming to his majority he found employment in a 
country store at Mount Holly. While living here 
his employer sold a negro woman to an elderly and 
reputable member of the Society of Friends, and 
directed Woolman to write the bill of sale. It was 
a time when few persons were troubled with any 
scruples concerning the lawfulness of slavery, and 
the young man hastily and “ through weakness,” as 
he says, wrote the instrument. But his agency in 
the transaction caused him great affliction, and he 
felt constrained to bear his testimony against 
slavery, declaring that he regarded it as “ inconsist- 
ent with the Christian religion.” 

From a child he had been remarkably sensitive 
and conscientious, and as he advanced in years and 
grew in grace, he became almost “ fanatical in ten- 
der-heartedness.” After spending several years in 
a clerkship, he began to seruple whether “ mer- 
chandising” was a business to which he could de- 
vote himself without spiritual loss. He had, ashe 
tells us, “through the revelation of Jesus Christ, 
seen the happiness of humility, and felt an earnest 
desire to enter deeply into the spirit of it, and so pass 
his time that nothing should hinder him from the 
most steady attention to the voice of the true Shep- 
herd.” Influenced by these feelings he decided, 
when about twenty-five years of age, to learn the 
tailor’s trade, believing that Providence pointed to 
that employment as means by which he might get 
a “living in a plain way,” without “outward 
cumber,” or the “burden of great business.” He 
had before this time occasionally taken part in re- 
ligious meetings, and soon after began to travel ex- 
tensively, teaching and preaching the Gospel of the 
kingdom. His journeys carried him through a large 
part of what are now the Eastern, Middle, and 
Southern states, and at length to England, where 
he died in the fifty-third year of his age. During 
these years he had many and painful “exercises” 
on the subject of slavery. On his first visit 
to the South it greatly troubled him to be 
entertained by people who were living in ease on 
the hard earnings of their slaves, and he sought 
frequent opportunities to admonish the masters of 
the evil of their ways. If all Northern :nimisters of 
the Gospel had been equally consistent and faithful, 
we should have had few Seuth-side or. rose-tinted 
views of slavery. It is now more than a century 
since John Woolman wrote: “I saw in these 
Southern provinces so many vices and corruptions, 
increased by this trade and this way of life, that it 
appeared to me as a dark gloominess hanging over 
the land ; and though now many run into it, yet in 
the future the consequences will be grievous to pos- 
terity.” Soon after his return from this visit, he 
wrote a tract entitled, “ Some Considerations on the 
Keeping of Negroes, recommended to the Professors 
of Christianity of every denomination.” This essay 
is imbued with the charity of the Gospel, but hard 
and unanswerable arguments are couched under 
its soft and gentle words. So tender was his spirit, 





wistfully they gaze heavenward! how leaps the 
petition up from pleading lips, that God would de- 
liver their imprisoned brother from to-morrow’s 
bloody doom! Good Mother Mary entreats as if 


Rhoda breathes her maiden prayer in behalf of the 


Giant Grim. ‘They are all praying for Peter. It 
is their last and best resort. 

But where is Peter himself? Hold hither the 
lamp. Lo! heis asleep! “ Between two soldiers,” 
with a fetter on each wrist, he sleeps on the cold 
prison floor as sweetly as a tired child on dear 
mother’s breast. Oh, what a picture! The chil- 
dren of heaven awake to pray for him. The 
children of hell awake to destroy him. But the 
heart, for which others are throbbing, dismisses its 
own anxieties, and falls asleep in the arms of in- 
finite Love. Was there nothing to keep him awake 
through that drear night? Had he not a far-away 
wife, for whom his noble, impatient spirit might 
have chafed itself, as a caged eagle chafes itself on 
its prison bars? Perfaps, too, there were dark- 
haired Jewish lads and unsandaled girls, who had 
played with their father’s fishing-boat that day on 
the beach of Galilee. For them he might have 
wrung his soul in agony. Like John Bunyan in 
Bedford jail, he might possibly have said, “ This 
parting from my wife and children hath often been 
to me, in this prison, as the pulling of my fiesh 
from my bones.” “Especially,” writes Bunyan, 
“from my poor blind child, who lay nearer ‘my 
heart than aliI had besides. Poor child! thought 
I, thou must beg, thou must suffer hunger, and 
cold, and nakedness, and a thousand other calami- 
ties, although I cannot now endure that the wind 
shall blow upon thee. ButI must venture you all 
with God, though it goeth to the very quick to leave 
you. 

So the brave apostle ventured all with God. 
Family, home, life, labors for Jesus Christ, the wel- 
fare of his infant churches hanging upon him—all, 
all were handed over into God’s keeping, and he, the 
trustful child, sinks down to rest in his Father's 
arms. So God giveth his beloved sleep. 

Now, what lesson, my friend, shall you and I 
learn from this prison scene? It is a very simple 
one, and yet one exceeding hard to learn—the les- 
son of composure in the time of tgeuble. That is 
the truth I gather from the sublime spectacle af the 
sleeping hero in Jerusalem’s dungeon. Syblimer ig 
the childlike repose of that hero of faith than many 
another man in the full strain of intensest activity. 
How did the apostle attain that placid serenity of 
soul? Simply by keeping his conscience void of 
offense,and by anchoring his soul fastto God. An 
uneasy conscience would never have allowed Peter 
to cover himself thus under the sweet refreshment 
of slumber. 





her own son lay in that dungeon deep, and gentle | 


valiant Great-Heart who is fast in the gripe of 


that it seemed almost impossible for him to use 
| other than mild and kindly language either in 
speaking or writing. I only remember a single 
| instance in which he was betrayed into something 
| like tartness, and that was in replying to the sophis- 
| tries of a couple of Virginia Quakers, who were 
| defending the slave-trade. They contended that 
| the negroes were the descendants of Cain, marked 
| as objects of God’s displeasure, and doomed to a 
| State of bondage. He was “troubled at the dark- 
| ness of their imaginations, and in some pressure of 
spirit said: the love of ease and gain are the 
motives in general for keeping slaves, and men are 
wont to take hold of weak arguments to support 
a cause which is unreasonable.” During one of his 
journeys to New England, he visited Newport, R. I.— 
at that time a hotbed of slavery, and the great slave- 
mart-of the country. On reaching the place he 
learned that a large number of slaves had been re- 
cently imported from Africa, and were then held 
for sale by a member of the Society,of Friends. 
This information caused him so much distress that 
he “lost his appetite and grew outwardly weak.” 
After crying to the Lord in secret that he might be 
enabled to discharge his duty faithfully, he brought 
the matter before the yearly meeting, and subse- 
quently held a conference with the ministers, elders, 
and overseers who held slaves. This last service 
was far from being a pleasant one, but we have no 
doubt that as on similar occasions in other places 
he “found an engagement to speak freely and 
plainly” to these masters in Israel. Nor was his 
concern for the slaves occasional or spasmodic. 
He habitually remembered them in their bonds, and 
had great heaviness and sorrow of heart on their 
account, till with David he could say, “ My tears 
have been my meat day and night.” His brethren 
in England, in their tribute to his memory, say that 
while among them “he was deeply concerned on 
account of the inhuman and iniquitous practice of 
making slaves of the people of Africa, or holding 
them in that state, and that his testimony in the last 
meeting he ever attended was on this subject.” To 
him more than to any other man are we indebted 
for the influences that made stanch and consistent 
Abolitionists of the denomination of Friends. Nor 
does his claim to our grateful remembrance rest 
solely upon his opposition to slavery. The world 
is rarely blessed with such an example of whatso- 
ever things are pure and lovely and of good report 





4 was presented in the life and character of John 
00. s 

So tenderly humane was he tliat he laid to heart 
the sufferings of the inferior creatures, as well as 
the afflictions of his fellow-men. When a boy, he 
once killed a robin, and the thoughtless act filled 
him with distress and horror. 


upwards of one hundred miles in twenty-four hours, 
and that this causes injury to the horses and great 
suffering to the post-boys. He had no sympathy 
with the hurry in the spirit of the world, that in 
aiming to do business quickly aud gain wealth 
“doth cause the creation loudly to groan.” Sach 
was his simplicity of character that he had 

against wearing hats or clothes that were or 


“dying to hide dirt” is a custom “ not having its 
foundation in pure wisdom.” There was no par- 
ticle of affectation in all this. Me bore his singu- 
larity a8 & cross, trusting that the Lord would 
him under it “so long as singularity was 

for his sake.” He was 80 convineed of the 

of luxurious indulgences that when he took 
passage in a vessel for Engiand he went in the 
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in keeping with the ure and simple character of 
the man. He mat at all, on the safe side, 
and = as few men have ever i 
minding things of the Spirit, and 
himself from the 
intended to refer to other traits im his char- 


i 


acter, and to cull a few choice passages from 
his writings, but this article grows too long, 
and I forbear. A single reference must be made to 
the catholicity of his spirit. He was, according to 
the straitest of the sect, a Quaker, holding the 
peculiar doctrines of the denomination with great 
tenacity. He lived at a time when religious. con- 
troversies were rife, and when there was little re- 
gard for charity or courtesy on the part of dispu- 
tants. Butthe meek and gentle spirit of the 

pel filled his heart, and there was no coarseness or 
severity in his speech or writings. He had put of 
all malice, and guile, and envying, and evil speak- 
ing, and formed “no narrowness respecting sects 
and opinions,” believing that all “sincere and u 
right-hearted people in every society, who traly 
love God, are acce of him,” And after havi 
served his generation by the will of God, he di 
as it was fitting that such a man should die. While 
attending a quarterly meeting in York, England, he 
was prostrated with disease, of which he died after 
a sickness of eight or ten days. He was perfectly 
resigned to the will of the Lord, and said, “ This 
trial is made easier to me than I could have 
thought. My will is wholly taken away, and my 
mind enjoys a perfect ealm.” His brethren who 
were with him say that “ he was supported in much 
meekness, patience, and Christian fortitude, and 
that his mind appeared to be centered in divine 
love, under the precious influence whereof we be- 
hieve he finished his course and entered into the 
mansions of everlasting rest.” John Wesley once 
wrote, “I am sick of opinions. Give me solid and 
substantial religion ; give me a humble, gentle lover 
of God and man; a man full of mercy and faith, 
without partiality and without hypocrisy; a man 
laying himself out in the work of faith, the patience 
of hope, the labor of love. Let my soul be with 
these Christians, wheresoever they are, and what- 
soever opinion they are of.” We hope for the time 
when all Christians will respond to this sentiment 
with a hearty Amen. If good men retain their dis- 
tinctive peculiarities in another state of existence, 
John Woolman and the disciple whom Jesus loved 
must, we think, be special friends in heaven. 





OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wasnineton, D. C., Jan. 6, 1862. 
To Tue Epitors or Tue InpePENpent : 

The Holiday recess is ended, and Washington re- 
sumes its accustomed business and legislative as- 
pects. In some respects the capital has been gay 
and lively during the holidays, and in others dull. 
There has been a general absence of members of 
Congress and of many Government officials, and in 
this respect the city has been dull. But unusual 
numbers of army officers and their families have 
constantly filled our strects, and added much to the 
gayety of this season of the year. The weather 
between Christmas and New Year’s was of unpre- 
cedented mildness and beauty. The “oldest in- 
habitant” does not remember so warm .a day for 
New Year’s—so warm that pedestrians sought the 
shady side of streets. For weeks the weather has 
been very mild here, but with the expiration of the 
old year the fine weather has departed, and real 
winter is upon us. The rebels have interpreted 
the mild weather as a Providential interference in 
their favor, knowing well that severe weather 
would inflict more suffering upon them than upon 
the Union troops. The weather has been so dry 
that there is no moisture in the earth, and the freez- 
ing weather now upon us has left the Virginia roads 
in an admirable condition for travel. They are 
smooth and hard as roads made of plank, and if 
they were sure to continue six weeks in this condi- 
tion, the present would be the very best time of the 


~whole year for active field operations. 


As for the prospect of fighting in the vicinity of 
Washington, the Southern newspapers and rebel 
prisoners taken feel certain that unless the Federal 
troops offer battle previous to the 20th of this 
month, there will be no fighting in Eastern Virginia 
before May. The Richmond papers give out that 
after the 20th soldiers, and especially officers, who 
desire it, can return home on short furloughs. 
Whether the rebels are right in their conjectures 
on this point is more than I can say, as Gen. 
MeClellan keeps his plans to himself. It is a no- 
torious fact, however, that so far the rebels have 
been able to anticipate every contemplated move- 
ment of the Potomac army. Not one has yet es- 
caped their knowledge, except at Dranesville, and 
there they were beaten. The Government has 
been greatly astonished at the manifest treachery 
of somebody, but has never been able to discover 
the guilty parties. It is now reported, however, 
that the party or parties who have been engaged 
in the business of furnishing the rebels with infor- 
mation since the rebellion broke out, have been 
discovered, and that they have heretofore occupied 
a high social position in Washington. 

The Finance Committees of both branches of 
Congress are still engaged in the consideration of 
some scheme for the relief of the U.S. Treasury. 
There are fears that the banks will not work cordi- 
ally with the Government in the aitempt to furnish 
means for carrying on the war. The issue of de- 
mand notes and their substitution for the ordinary 
bank-notes, meets with considerable opposition 
among bank officers. It is unnecessary to state 
that the banks have many able and strong repre- 
sentatives in Congress, but one of the best of them 
remarked a day or two since, “I shall endeavor in my 
eourse to consult the interests of the banks so far 
as I honestly can, but when the issue is forced 
upon me of banks or country, I shall not hesitate 
to favor legislation which may temporarily injure 
the bankers.” This will be the course adopted in 
Congress. If possible the banks will be protected, 
unless an attempt is made by them to injure the 
character of the demand notes; but if any issue 
between the banks and the interests of the country 
is forced upon Congress, of course all private in- 
terests will be subordinated to the wanis of the 
nation. 

It is generally believed here that notice will soon 
be given to the British Government that the Canadian 
Reciprocity Treaty will be annulled at the expira- 
tion of the ten y: provided for in the 
itself. If the notice is given within two years, it 
will expire in 1864. One reason given for the 
abrogation of the treaty is the ferocious spirit 
manifested of late by the Canadian journals and 
people toward the United States. A still more cogent 


reason is, that the benefits of the treaty are found 
¢. 


to be chiefly on the Canadian side. — 
There is a great deal of sickness in Washington 
now. Typhoid and typhusfeversabound. Small- 


x is also alarmingly common. Several well- 
own have died of the last-mentioned 
i within a few days, and our physicians 
report it ason the increase. The cause was the 
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Sermon 


“ For he found no place of repentance, though he sought it care-. 
Sally with teane:” Hina. xl, 17- 
This is the commentary made by the apostle 
ipon the history of Esau : 
*'" Lest there be any fornicator, or profane person, 
as Esau, who for one morsel of meat sold his birth- 


right. For ye know how that afterward, when he 
‘would have inherited the blessing, he was rejected : 
for he found no place of repentance, though he 
’ t it carefully with tears.” 


é you judge the circumstances of this history 





a lower point of view, and pass judgment 
y upon the terms of the agreements which 
swete made: between these brothers, Jacob must be 
wonsidered as the more crafty and dishonorable 
@ne. It is true that he did nothing without agree- 
nent of Esau ; but he took advantage of his neces- 
y. He used the lower nature of his brother as an 
istrument by which to force from him the highest 
prospective dignities of his life. He robbed him 
none the less because he made him willing to be 
robbed. 
-e But if we drop from sight this disreputable trans- 
‘action, and look at the two natures from a higher 
and different point of view—namely, their relative 
sensibility to physieal and material good, and their 
susceptibility to moral and spiritual elevation—we 
shall see in them very different characteristics and 
felations. Now Jacob rises,and Esaucomes down. 
Jacob was powerfully affected by the dignity and 
benefit of the headship of the family, which was 
the essential thing in birthright. It is evident that 
he looked and longed for its honbrs and privileges 
not only, but was peculiarly susceptible of that 
benefit which inhered in the promise that through 
him should all nations of the earth be blessed. He 
gree tokee of benevolence and moral susceptibility. 
seems to have had no appreciation of these 
things. He placed his life in the enjoyment of the 
senses. For their relief in the hour of stress he 
was willing to forfeit all higher good. This repre- 
sents two contrasted natures: the one aspiring 
toward things higher ; the other gravitating toward 
lower things. 
’. The sin which Esau committed was one of those 
which affected his whole life, although it took him 
not long to commit it, and upon which no after re- 
grets and endeavors could have, in the nature of 
things, any effect. It was a fatal transaction. Re- 
péntanee was unavailing. 
So much stress is laid, both in public and pri- 
vate teaching, upon the power of repentance, that 
men are in great danger of falling into the belief 
that all sins alike can be repented of and repaired. 
‘No mistake can be more fatal. Nothing can be 
further from the truth. Repentance is itself limit- 
-ed. It is only in certain things that it can take 
hold. In many cases it can avail only in part, and 
in others not at all. And there can be no practical 
heresy so bad and mischievous as the impression 
that men ean repent of anything, and by repentance 
forestall the penalty. It is not so. 
_ tis important, then, that this delusion should be 


- destwoyed : not for the sake of discouraging reforma- 


tigmjef, men that are in evil, but for the sake of 
preventing venturesomeness of transgression on the 
paxtof men that have life before them. It is im- 
portent to take care of the other end of life where 
gray-headed men are sinning ; but it is more im- 
portant to take care ef the hither end of life, where 
the young and inexperienced are beginning to sin. 

. Our knowledge and philosophy of sin are so crude 
and imperfect that it is difficult to make all the 
facts clear. 

It is said that sin is the violation of a law; but 
laws are.not of one nature. They have peculiar- 
ities and differences among themselves, according 
to the sphere in which they are appointed. So 
that the penalty and the circumstances of its inflic- 
tion vary exceedingly, according to the province to 
which the law belongs that the man transgresses. 
You are liable to fall into the capital mistake of 

generalizing, and applying to the whole reasoning 
which is peculiar to a part, or which is applicable 
only in 2 limited sphere. 

Thus, there is a time element in the punishments 
that follow the transgression of law. Some sins 
are punished at once, and conclusively—or, appar- 
ently, as much as they need to bé punished. Some 
are punished gradually, unfolding, outrolling, work- 
ing and working out, little by little, and distribut- 
ing the penalty through long periods of time. 
Some are punished ultimately—not at first, and 
apparently not soon. They incubate. There are 
some sins that seem to be planted. They come 
up; they grow ; they blossom; and then comes the 
bitter, poison fruit—but not till then. 

Therefore, sins do not stand on one common 
level. They are very different, according to the 
laws violated. They are different not only in the 
degree of the penalty, but in the length of time 
which elapses before its infliction after the trans- 
gression. The degrees of punishment are different 
according to the spheres in which the laws trans- 
gressed preside. There is a vast difference in the 
degrees of punishment affixed to evil. Without a 
doubt there is a divine and admirable reason for 
the distribution of penalties for sins along a scale 
of degrees, although we fail utterly, in many in- 
stances, to detect that reason. We are constantly 
surprised to'see some things that seem to us great 
sins dealt leniently with, and other things that 
seem to us exceedingly light in guiltiness fol- 
lowed by penalties that make men shudder. We 
cannot understand altogether the degrees of the 
punishment affixed to different transgressions. 

Indeed, there is a nebulous pass where sins and 
mistakes seem mixed together in one, and are alike 
severely punished. Nay, there are cases in which 
the unintentional transgressions of law are punished 
more bitterly than some deliberate violations.. And 
we are not prepared to understand nor to explain 
the system under which these things fallout. _ 

An inexperienced man may sign his name with 
the best intent, and by that act revolutionize his 
own life, throwing himself out of joint with affairs, 
and bring his family into new relations with pov- 
érty and restriction. A man’s prosperity for this 
world is often destroyed by the mere ignoraat, sim- 
ple, trustful signing of his name, while the man 
that coaxes him to perform the act lives sumptu- 
ously, and neither loses standing in society, nor in 
any way, in this life, receives punishment for his 

part in the transaction. Undoubtedly there is a 
Mae that will rectify on the one side, and punish 
on the other ; but as the tempted or deceived who 
Violates a law through misapprehension is punished 
here, we might suppose that the deceiver would be 

nished here also. And yet, on the side where 
there is guilt there is no punishment, and on the 
side where there is only trusting mistake there is 
terrible punishment. A man cannot but marvel at 
gu uninterpreted system in this world which has 
such developments. ’ 

There 8 nok only a difference in regard to the 
degrees of punishment, but there is also a great dif- 
ference, if I may use that term, in the repentableness 
of sin. ‘ 

- here is an equally marked difference between 
sing as subject to after influences of our own mind 

and life. Some sins seem to com their whole 

work instantly. They explode like a shell, and do 
all they can do before any hindrance can be inter- 
; and so quickly that there is no time for re- 
penting, remedy, or even relief. The sin and the 
punishment seem almost contemporancous. 

Some sins may be followed, may be rectified, and 
may have their consequences forestalled ; and some 
gins seem to be of such a nature that, being re- 
pented of and reformed, they work out final good, 
so that a man is, in pommpamers at the end of life, 
made better by them. Nor have we any system on 
which we can locate these facts, and classify them, 
and give an appropriate moral philosophy or ex- 


planation of them. Apes 
: us te the question ip hand. That 
i moral of 
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lew. Itis wonderful how much you 
can violate the laws of the body, and yet get along. 
aban emgemantheystectsiveisstanins 
man’s body ; for, Y» the . 

one organ that we do not eine with.” Ons pissy 


en ae pe tage 
mu ‘ cz abuses his health 
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ow patient is nature in respect to 
‘the laws that belong to the human body! 

Men tax and overtax the brain to such a degree 
that one would suppose that they would be driven 
distracted. In some cases they have not enough 
to drive, and in some they have too much; and in 
all there is a wonderful recuperative power. 
peere does not seem to be anxious to exact pen- 
alties. 

Men may violate the laws of their body with 
reference to their habits ef living—they may over- 
sleep or undersleep, overeat or undereat, overdrink 


tain a fair degree of health, and live out their four- 
score and ten years, with a tolerable average of 
benefits. 

That is not the whole description: there are 
some things of such a nature that if a man but 
takes them into his mouth he isadead man. Let 
a man take twenty or thirty drops of prussic acid 
and there is no help for him. No doctor can do 
him any good. He is gone ; and to him all there is 
in this life is ended. A man may lose his hand, and 
yet have good health; a man may have his leg 
lopped off, and sustain no injury in any other part 
of his body; a man may be pierced by twenty 
bayonets, or be shot with a rifle in a dozen places, 
and yet live ; but let a man thrust a needle into his 
heart, and that isthe end of him, There is nothing 
that can be done for him. There is no need of 
drawing the needle out. He is gone. Aman may 
overstrain his eye by reading fine type, or by read- 
ing at night after ten o’clock, (which ought to be a 

unishable offense!) and sustain no permanent 
injury of that organ ; but let.a man put a needle in 
his eye, and he never will get over it. 

In the action of every natural law, there is a 
point up to which transgression, though punished, 
is punished with a lenient hand that has in it pro- 
vision for reparation upon repentance and reforma- 
tion ; but beyond that point you come to a line of 
facts where it makes no difference how sorry you 
feel, how much you grieve, nor what you do, there 
is no remedy. There is a point beyond which 
violations of natural law involve suffering that is 
absolutely permanent. Our children understand 
this in respect to some things. A child, before it 
has attained any considerable age, knows that 
though he may fall down three or four stairs 
without serious injury, he cannot fall down a preci- 
pice three or four hundred feet and survive. Every 
child is early taught that when “ poison” is written 
on a bottle, (and it ought to be written on many 
more than it is,) it is unsafe for him to touch it. 
There is empirical teaching in respect to natural 
law as it relates to the body, that some things are 
repentable, and some unrepentable ; that in some 
things, if you seek a place for repentance with tears, 
you can turn back; but that in others, though you 
seek a place for repentance with tears, the blow 
having come, the smart is upon you, and will be to 
the end. 

If we go up a step higher we come to those silent, 
unwritten, unthought-of laws, that connect us one 
with another,.in families, in societies, and in states, 
that are observed with benefit, and violated with 
nameless regrets and penalties. A man may, in 
social connections, do wrong, and make men angry 
toward him, and provoke them to avenge themselves 
on him, and yet efface the wrong, and regain the 
favor of thése whose displeasure he has incurred. 
Aman may do many mean things, many wicked 
things, and many cruel things, and get over it. But 
there are some things which, if a man does once, 
and is found out, where social laws prevail, he 
never will recover from as long as he lives. No 
tears can wash away the offense. Life is not long 
enough to establish some points of reputation when 
they are once gone. Men may break down under 
trust and confidence in social connections, and never 
be able to build up again a state of things that will 
lead men tetrustthem. We find that upto a cer- 
tain point the penalty of the transgression of social 
laws may be reversed or modified ; but that beyond 
that point the penalty of such transgression cannot 
be turned back nor changed. N 
The same is true in economic laws, upon which 
business and property depend. Not a man lives 
that does not make mistakes in business. Butsome 
mistakes a man may make to-day, and correct to- 
morrow, and not seem to be a loser in consequence 
of them. If a man drives a heavily laden wain 
along the road, and a side-board cracks, he goes on, 
and the accident does not make much difference ; 
but if an axletree breaks it makes a great deal of 
difference. And in business a man may have a 
side-board damaged without much inconvenience 
or loss; but many parts of a man’s business are like 
an axletree, or the crank of an engine. If the axle- 
tree breaks the wagon cannot proceed ; and if the 
crank breaks, the whole engine stops. As whena 
ship is at sea without a forge with which to make a 
new crank—if the crank breaks it is broken for the 
voyage ; so in business there are some things that a 
man cannot do twice, for the reason that the first 
time kills him. 

If it were a part of our design to go into an illus- 
tration of particulars in each department, we might 
name some things that men can do and repent of 
and repair, and some things that if they do they 
cannot repent of nor repair. But your own minds 
will suggest to you what these things are. 

The same is true of moral laws, or those that 
regulate influence, position, trust, among men. 
There are some violations of moral law that only 
limit and hinder men’s comfort and usefulness. 
There are some violations of moral law that put a 
man out of joint with society, but not so but that 
the disaster in time may be remedied. And there 
are some violations of moral law that destroy aman 
hopelessly, so that there can be no place found for 
repentance, though it be sought carefully with tears. 

n each of these departments we come to a line 
on one side of which repentance will work change 
and benefit, and on the other side of which it will 
have no influence whatsoever. This great fact 
stands revealed the more clearly and the more min- 
utely the more you examine it: that in any sphere 
of laws there is a point beyond which transgression 
is not in this life reparable. ; 

It is avery solemn truth, and one too little con- 
sidered by men for themselves, ayd by parents and 
teachers for those committed to their trust. 

Consider, then, some of the things which repent- 
ance can but very little change, or change not at all. 

First, there are bitter injuries that we inflict upon 
others, which no man can follow after, nor in any 
wise change. And yet, we are responsible for 
them. With your tongue you may hew down a 
man’s reputation, you may circulate slanderous 
reports concerning him, you may set in motion 
influences injurious to him, and the things that you 
have said against him will follow him and torment 
him to the very end of his days. You may after-. 
wards see your error and your guilt, you may be 
heartily sorry, you may go to the man and confess 
the wrong, and you may go to those to whom you 

have spoken ill of him, and say, “I have learned 
contrary things ; I was false ; and now I speak the 
truth to his credit ;”. but you cannot hunt slanders. 
You might as well try to hunt all the flies that are 
abroad, or all the mosquitoes that covet your blood, 
in summer. The man that ence lets loose these 
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sible for you to chill a tender nature so that no 
thawing can restore it. You may relent, but frost 
has been there, and you cannot bring back fresh- 
ness and fragrance to the blossom. Yon cannot 
sweeten the imbittered heart to whieh your words 
have been like scorpions. It is a terrible thing for 
a man to have the power of poisoning the hearts of 
others, and yet carry that power carelessly. He 
cannot find place for repentance, though he seeks it 
carefully with tears. " 

You may have injured, defrauded, and even be- 
trayed men in their worldly estate, and-in some 
cases it will be in your power to make reparation,; 
but in many cases it will not be in your power to 
make reparation. And here is one of those things 
that you do not know anything about. It is as if 
a man should amuse himself by sitting in a window 
of his house, and shooting arrows into the street, 
without troubling himself to see whom they smote. 
He could not tell whom he hit, or what mischief he | 
wrought. One man has an arrow infixed in his | 
flesh ; but it is extracted, and although the*wound 
is painful, he gets over it after a little. Another is 
struck through the face ; and although he lives, his | 
beauty is gone, and an ugly scar remains to tell of 
his misfortune. Another receives an arrow in 
some organ of the body; and although the disaster 
does not prove fatal, he suffers and is lame all his 
life long. Another is shot through the heart and 
slain. But the man upin the window was amusing 
himself; and though he did not watch his arrows 
to see where they went, and what they did, each 
one carried misery in it. 

Now thousands of men are dealing in life in such 
ways that they shoot arrows of misfortune at their 
fellow-men. Men practice what is called fraud; 
but they do not watch the results of their fraudu- 
lent deeds, and they do not know anything about 
them. I do not doubt that many of every man’s 
troubles and misfortunes may be traced to his own 
eonduct ; but I am convinced that a large propor- 
tion of the misfortunes and troubles that afflict 
society may be traced to the heedless, dishonest, 
and wicked ways of worldly men. 

} Now, when a man is brought to a condition in 
which he sees that he has done wrong, and says, 
“T have organized and carried on a business whose 
effects are pernicious, I am sorry I went into it, and 
I will quit it at once,” he may quit it, but he can- 
not wipe out its effects. They are irreparable. 
He cannot counteract them. It is a fearful thing 
for a man to stand on debatable ground, where 
the question of right and wrong is held in per- 
petual suspense. Under such circumstances a 
man may be spending his whole life in the produc- 
tion of mischiefs to be revealed to him hereafter, 
when he will have no power to recall them. 

And this leads me still more particularly and 
solemnly to say that men stand connected wiih 
each other in methods that lead to the most awful 
destruction. As an apple touched with rot will, 
simply by lying with its cheek alongside of the 
glowing, blushing cheek of a sound apple, cause that 
sound apple to decay ; so it is in the power of a man, 
if his morals are tainted, to damage the morals of 
another man merely by being with him. Itisinthe 
power of one whose character is bad, just by being 
associated with a man, to lower the tone.of that 
man’s conscience ; to detract from his purity; to 
destroy his honor ; to take down his ideal of man- 
hood. It is in the power of a man, simply for the 
promotion of his own social enjoyment, to tempt 
another man’s appetite; to lead him toward glut- 
tony ; to allure him into intemperance. It is in 
your power. to debauch the morals of a man; but 
when you have done that your power stops. He is 
your disciple till he is drawn into evil; but the 
moment he is fascinated by it he ceases to your 
disciple. It may be that some, like Saul of 

by some sudden stroke, are brought back “the 
error of their ways; but how is it with the others 
that you have misled and schooled in wickedness? 
They have gone forth to practice the things in 
which you have instructed them, and you will find 
them in the gambler’s house. And when you re- 
monstrate with them, they will reply to you with 
that bitter sneer, with that very leer with which‘ 
you were wont to teach them. It was in your 
power to bring them here, but it is not in your 
power to take them away. It is in your power to 
make a man dishonest, but it is not in your power 
to reeall him to honesty. Beingof cold blood and 
of a cautious temperament, you may perhaps with- 
out much danger to yourself indulge in the use of 
intoxicating drinks; but at the same time if there 
is a young man in your family of an opposite dis- 
position, you may teach him to taste the wine-cup, 
and so introduce him to a course in which he shall 
go on from bad to worse, without having power to 
recall him from that course. There are some 
things such that when a man has once done them 
mischiefs will follow in spite of anything that he 
ean do. I tell you, it is a solemn thing for a man 
to set in motion causes the results of which he can- 
not-control. - 

Suppose I should preach the Gospel in some 
gambling-saloon of New York, and suppose a man 
should come out convicted of his wickedness, and 
confess it before God, and pray that he might be 
forgiven? Forgiveness might be granted to him, 
so far as he individually was concerned. But 
suppose he should say, “ O God, not only restore to 
me the joys of salvation, but give me back the 
mischief that I have done, that I may rule it out ?” 

Why, there was one man that shot himself: what 
are you going to do forhim? A young man came 
to Indianapolis, when I was pastor there, on his 
way to settle in the West. He was young, callow, 
and very self-confident. While there he was 
robbed in a gambling-saloon of fifteen hundred dol- 
lars—all that he had, He begged to be allowed to 
keep enough to take him home to his father’s house, 
and he was kicked out into-the street. It led to his 
suicide. Iknow the man that committed the foul 
déed. He used to walk up and down the street. 
Oh, how my soul felt thunder when I met him! If 
anything lifts me up to the top of Mount Sinai it is 
to see one man wrong another. Now suppose this 
man should repent? Can he ever call back that 
suicide? Can he evercarry balm to the hearts of 
the father and mother and brothers and sisters of 
his unfortunate victim? Can he ever wipe off the 
taint and disgrace that he has brought on the 
escutcheon of that family? No repentance can 
spread over that. And yet how many men there 
are that are heaping up such transgressions. 
There are in our boarding-houses, there are in our 
“best” places, men that, in their secreted rooms, 
and in the enjoyment of their own rights, as they 
call them, are gathering in the young, and firing 
them with the almost fatal passion of gaming. 
Fermented hope—for gambling is hope gone to fer- 
mentation—is one of the most unconquerable of the 
human passions. 

There are thousands of men that are said to be 
well-meaning men, who gain their livelihood by 
retailing spirituous liquors. I do not wish to say 
anything disrespectful of them; but I must say 
that the business in which they are engaged is very 
wicked and mischievous. It seems to me that if a 
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tions in communities. It is a very easy thing for 
men to say, “Oh, you take care of your churches, 
and we will take care of our affairs: we are not 
going to be ee and have our rights taken 
from us.” It is a very easy thing for men to open 
a drama, and say, “ You believe in the opera and I 
believe in the theater, and my belief is as sacred as 
yours.” So it is; and I would not, if I had the 
‘power to do it, interfere with any man’s right to do 
as he pleases. But I look upon it as a most out- 
rageous breach of faith that the building in this city 
which men helped to-build especially and limitedly 
for the use of music, should have been perverted to 
the use of the drama; and that, too, against the 
most solemn asseverations and understandings. If 
I had the power to control this matter, I would not 
say, “ You shall not have a theater here.” I hope 
I am too tolerant to wish to tyrannize over others. 
‘My business is to set before men the moral results 
of different courses of action, and then leave them 
at perfect liberty to choose for themselves. © And I 
say it iseasy for men to opea a theater and invite 
the young there ; but if the experience of the world 
teaches anything, it teaches this: that taking thea- 
ters in cities small and large, through periods of 
years, they never have sustained themselves except 
by pandering to the lower passions. What has 
been a door of literature, of intellectual entertain- 
ment, and sometimes of food for the higher senti- 
ments, has come to be a door of the passions, in too 
many instances. There is ne harm in a play, 
whether you read it or recite it; and in and of it- 
self it makes no difference whether you go to the 
theater or stay athome. If my son comes to me 
and says, “May I go to the theater?” I withhold 
my consent; but if he says, “Is it wrong in it- 
self?” I say, “No, it is not.” I do not wish to 
create in the minds of the young a false impression 
in respect to the drama: I merely desire to impress 
them with the faet that theaters as they exist have 
a pernicious effeet upon society. I desire to give 
them to understand that the influence of theaters as 
they are conducted is, as a general rule,.deleterious 
to those who frequent them. I do not believe an 
actor or an actress would wish to have his or her 
child attend theaters. I do not believe that busi- 
ness men, although they have been in the habit of 
going to theaters, and although they have been rela- 
tively unharmed by them, would want their clerks 
to go to them. I do not believe that a banker would 
want his confidential clerk should frequent them. 
And why do people feel thus about theaters? Not 
because they have an antipathy against them 
in and of themselves, but because they feel that al- 
together, taking one year with another, and one 
generation with another, they are injurious. 

It is patent that property comes up in neighbor- 
hoods where churches are established. The reason 
of this is that it is a recognized fact that where 
churches are established, in spite of their mischiefs, 
there is an undertone that promotes good morals. 
How is it with theaters? In spite of their apparent 
benefits—and I hope they have many benefits that 
are not apparent—property will not come up in lo- 
calities where they aresituated. It has been found 
to be the experience in Paris, London, and New 
York, that respectable persons prefer not to have 
their residences in the vicinity of theaters, on ac- 
count of their tendency to deteriorate morals. I go 
no further than that. I do not go into any theoriz- 
ing or reasoning as to whether theaters are right 
per se, in and of themselves, and so on. I simply 
state, as a mere matter of fact proved by observa- 
tion, that theaters exertan immoral influence. Not 
among those that are able to take care of them- 
selves: it may not make much difference to them 
whether they go to theaters or not; but among 
those that are more susceptible to evil than they. 
Every benevolent community looks after the weak 
ones that belong to it. What would you think of 
the law of a household where the father and mother 
said, “John is twenty-one, Mary is nineteen, and 
William is fifteen; and they can take care of them- 
selves,” and took no thought for the younger chil- 
dren? The mischief is aimed at the cradle. Hete 
is a six-year-old one, there is a three-year-old one, 
and there is a baby, that are neglected. The law 
of every true household is, “ Take care of the bot- 
tom, and the top will take care of itself.” And the 
law of every community should be, “Take care of 
the inexperienced, the weak, and the temptable, and 
the experienced, the strong, and the untemptable 
will take care of themselves.” In all your institu- 
tions you must set your gauge not forthe strong, but 
for the weak. In measuring for the community 
you must measure for the young and callow, and 
not for those that are tried and fortified. 

I was met in the street, on Saturday, by the very 
gentlemanly lessee of the Brooklyn theater, (I sup- 
pose we must call it now,) when he requested me, 
as I had become the editor of The Independent, to 
give a notice of the performances that were tocome 
off there. He said “the Octoroon” and “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin ” would be played, and he thought a 
notice in The Independent would do him a great 
deal of good. I declined to give the notice through 
The Inde ent, but I give it here! And I will 
tell you just what I think. I think they are very 
nice plays. And I will tell you why I think they 
are introduced. Out inthe West, when we wanted 
to trap turkeys, (the foolishest birds in the woods,) 
we used to build a great pen, and cut a kind of 
channel leading into it so low that with their heads 
down they could walk under the lower rail. Now, 
a turkey 1s so simple that it never will stoop to go 
through a hole in order to escape. So when we 
had built the pen and cut the channel, we took 
corn and poured it along, a little here and a little 
there, in the channel. And then the fools of 
turkeys would go gobbling up the corn, with their 
heads down, till they got into the inclosure; and 
then they were caught—for when they had once 
lifted their heads, they would not lower them again 
to go out where they came in, and they could not 
fly out. And if there is any foolish young man 
that wants to get caught, let him go to see these 
nice plays, and follow them up, and he will soon 
be in the inclosure ; and that will be the end of 
him—for a young man that is once theater-struck, 
is devil-struck! 

You may be clear, also, of the guilt of leading 
men to vice and dissipation, and yet you may have 
unsettled their consciences, turned their faith to 
unbelief, given them blank doubt instead of glowing 
hope in God, and hope of immortality ; and by-and- 
by you may awake and see the mischiefs you have 
done, without having power to go back upon your 
path and repair them. 

But besides these things there are others that 
belong to periods in life. Every gardener knows 
that there are periods at which you can do certain 
things in horticulture that you cannot do at any 
other periods. If you wish to bud a plant you 
must do it at that particular time when the sap is 
in the right condition. You can graft easily at 
some periods, but only with difficulty or not at all 
at others. You can transplant at some seasons, 
but not at others. 

And so itis withmen. There arecertain periods 
of human life in which particular things, if done at 
all, must be done. Youth, for instance, is that 
period in which, if you would educate men, they 
must be educated. If they are not educated then 
they will not be educated, and no repentance can 
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received interest on it for the twenty fyears during 
which it was buried. twenty years are 
gone, and the useof the money for that period is 
lost. And the men that during the best part. of 
their lives have neglected to use their capacities for 
doing good, novelas by tance or e 
it otherwise than that they have w: years that 
should have been full of usefulness. 

And now, not to draw out this subject, in the 
light of it do you not see that there 1s folly and 
guilt and danger in simple heedlessness?_ When a 
man loses his life it makes aoe ee aoe 
he destroys it on purpose or loses it by m i 
The man that strikes home the to his own 
heart is no deader than the man that falls heed- 
lessly over a precipice. We are walking in the 
midst of great dangers, the results of which, if we 
stumble into them heedlessly or ignorantly, will 
be the same as though we went into them with our 
eyes open, although the motive and wickedness 
may not be the same. Things that are done ignor- 
antly and heedlessly often heap up many mischicfs 
for those that dothem. You may not be as sinless 
as you think,and your penalties may not be as few 
as you think. You donot know what you have 
done. * The Scriptures speak of treasuring up wrath 
against the day of wa. 

I can imagine a hunter in the West doing wide- 
spread mischief and bringing severe retribution on 
himself through heediessness. He fires his gun, 
and, being in the woods, sparks fall among the dry 
leaves. The leaves ignite, and he sees the flame, 
but he does not think it worth while to put it out. 
It spreads and communicates itself to the prairie 
that is close by. Sweeping over that it catches the 
next timber. It rages through that. Beyond that 
lies his farm ; and on it goes, licking up his fences, 
and taking his rick, his barn, and his cottage itseff. 
And he sits in the woods resting himself, utterly 
ignorant of what has taken place. But when he 
starts for home he begins to see what mischief he 
has done. He now perceives that fearful results 





' have arisen from the little fame that he saw, but 
that he neglected to extinguish. As he walks on | 


nothing greets his eyes but blackened cinders and 
ashes. And when he reaches his own little estate 
he finds that his barn is gone, that his house is gone, 
and that his wife and children stand homeless. 
He learns too late what are the aceumulating mis- 
chiefs of that little aet of heedlessness on his part. 

My friends, men are living and sending forward 
flames whose mischiefs they will net know till 
by-and-by ; and then they will be irreparable. 

This is a very solemn truth in the light of the 
intimations of God’s Word of days of revelation and 
disaster that are before many men. My imagina- 
tion makes my soul tremble when I think of it. I 
put great emphasis on the figurative language of 
Seripture where we meet with such declarations as 
this : “I called and ye refused ; I stretched out my 
hand, and no man regarded; and I will laugh at 
your calamity ; I will mock when your fear com- 
eth ; when your fear cometh as a desolation, and 
your destruction cometh as a whirlwind.” Ido not 
believe that this is meant to describe literally and 
truly God; but I do believe that there are facts 
which answer to this highly poetical language. I 
think that men who, having gone through their 
early and middle life defying every warning, and 
heedless of all restraining influences, at last lie 
rotting in the hospital, or lie stricken through with 
infirmities in the poor-house, or lie shut up in the 
jail, or spend their time working for their country’s 
good at Sing Sing or Auburn—! think that these 
are men that realize what God meant when he 
declared that upon such as refused to take heed 
should come terrible disasters. The laws of God 
in nature, in society, and in a man’s own soul, when 
violated, refuse ‘to be placated; and the man who 
violates them must suffer. 

I thought this not an inappropriate subject for 
the last Sabbatlr and the last service of the year— 
a subject of warning and expostulation. The year 
cannot be lived over again. You can call back no 
part of it. It ié. gone from you for ever. 

Have you ever’seen in the harvest field how the 
loaded wagons moved of Methinks that months 
are sheaves of wheat; that days are separate 
stems ; that hours are kernels; and that the year 
is the loaded wain. When the time comes, sheaf 
after sheaf is pitched up, and the cattle draw them 
to the barn from the field. And then the grain is 
threshed and winnowed. The growing is done, 
the crop is reaped and gathered, and the- result 
cannot be changed. This year is reaped, and you 
have thrown up your bundles upon God’s coursers 
of time, and the stars draw the load and sweep it 
toward the eternal granary. You can throw. no 
tears back upon the year. It is gone; it is regis- 
tered ; and what the account is, God knows. You 
may know in part, but not wholly. Oh! it is a 
solemn thing to bid farewell to the contents of a 
year—all that your reason has done ; all that your 
secular feelings have done ; all that your religious 


. feelings have done ; all that your sentiments have 


done ; all that your affections have done; all that 
your passions and appetites have done. What you 
have written on this year is now ineffaceable. It 
has gone to the judgment-day, and it awaits you 
there. That cannot be chaaged. 

But the coming year is before you an unwritten 
book, an unsullied tablet. See to it that you profit by 
the mistakes of the past, and take heed for the fu- 
ture. I beseech of you, when, after a few days, the 
knell of the old year shall have sounded, and the 
new year shall have come on, by God’s grace, and 
under the influence of his Spirit, begin to walk upon 
a higher plane, with purer aspirations, and in the 
discharge of nobler duties. And as it was with the 
prophet that saw the ladder that touched the earth 
and ascended into heaven, so let it be with you; 
and let each year be as one added stepsthe bottom of 
the ladder beginning with time, and the top ending 
with eternity, and you with the angels ascending 
thereon to the very glory of God. 
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MASSACHUSETTS—Rochester.—Rev. Edwin Leon- 
ard was installed, November 27, over the First Con- 
gregational church in Rochester. The services were 
as follows : 

Introductory Services, Rev. J. Willard of Fairhaven; Sermon, 
Rev. Dr. Storrs of Braintree ; crag Bearer, Rey. H. M 

’ v. 


Mt. Holyoke Seminary.—We learn that during the 
last three or four weeks there has been an exceed- 
ingly interesting revival in progress in this Seminary. 
The presence of the Holy Spirit has been manifest 
and powerful, and many give evidence of conversion. 
The first term of the present year closes January, 9. 
The strongest desire is felt ns Christians in the 
school that many more may be led to acknowledge 
Christ before they separate for the vacation. We 
shall soon lay befbre our readers, from a correspond- 
ent, a full and interesting account—which just now 
would be premature.—Congregationalist. 


CONNECTICUT— East eng aa steeple of the 
Congregational church in East Hampton, OL. was 
blown down by the severe gale on Wednesday night, 
striking upon the roof of the building and doing seri 
ous injury. This society have been singularly unfor- 
tunate, this being the third building they have erected 
on the ground within the space of eight years, 
two having previously.been burned. The gaie un- 
roofed the American suspender factory at Waterbury, 
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con and the clerk of the General 
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to each church- 


Ji church 
reporting, 4 810 memibers ; a by dis- 
mission» and exclusion, 3°3-40, Ninety-five 
churches report the baptism of 303 children. All the 


regular congregations are reported by 20 Gikace, 
fronebiy being without ministers and regular meet- 
ngs. @ average number of stated hearers in all 
the churches is 150. 

The narrative of the state of religi 
with the Minutes reports a considerable number of 
revivals. The 6 churches receiving the largest 
number ov profession of faith during the year are : 
Milton Congregational, 30; Ce t 
380; Eau Claire Congregational, 27; waukee, 
Spring-street Congregational, 21 ; Liberty Deagrgs 
tional, 16; and Wauwatosa Congregational, 16. 

The few Congregational churches in the state not 
connected with the Convention have an estimated 
membership of 350. The 35 Presbyterian (N.S) 
churches in the state not connected with the Conven- 
tion have a membership of 1,412, with 25 ministers ; 
25 of the 176 charehes in the Convention are Presby- 
terian. 

It would seem that the ministers, or deacons, or 
elders of the 8 non-reporting churches of the Conven- 
tion might have attended to their duties in this re- 
spect, and so the statistics would have been com- 
plete. Why must there be a few neglectful ones 
every year? It would seem that it should be 
enough to induce the proper persons in each church 
to make the proper reports each year with being only 
once prompted by the statistical clerks. But such is 
not the case. Consitlerable postage and stationery 
might be saved in this way to add to a con- 

ILGRIM. 


1OWA—Denmark.—-We have received a note from 
Rev. Asa Turner of Denmark, Ia., inclosing a vote of 
thanks from his church to friends in the East for the 
aid recently received for rebuilding their house of 
worship. Father Turner, whose entire letter we 
would glad to publish had we room, writes : 

“Permit me to say I feel under the greatest per- 
sonal obligations to my ministerial brethren, on whom 
I called, for their sympathy and kindness: If I had 
been a brother in the flesh, I'ceuld scarcely have ex- 
pected more. 

“ Also te the many Christian friends who responded 
to our call, for the manner as well as the amount 
bestowed. 

“* My late visit to dear ‘old New England’ will al- 
ways be a green spot on memory’s tablet. I love her 
sons and daughters, her ‘institutions’ and her ‘ faith,” 
better than ever before. And Ihave come back to the 
West resolved to give what remains to me of life to 
planting the same here.”— Congregationalist. 


SOUTH CAROLINA —Correetion--The American 
Presbyterian of last week speaks of the Ciroular 
church in Charleston (destroyed by the late fire) as 
“the Cireular Presbyterian church, in which a de- 
generate son of Massachusetts prostituted the services 
of the sanctuary, the Presbyterias name, and the 
Word of God to the defense of slavery, and the sup- 
port of rebellion.” Whatever evil Mr. Rice, the 
pastor of this church, may have done, he has certainly 
done no harm to the “ Presbyterian name,” as the 
Circular church has been Congregational from its 
foundation, and is exceedingly tenacious of its Con- 
gregationalism ; and Mr. Rice’s ecclesiastical connec- 
tions are still, we presume, with the Congregational 
Association of Massachusetts.—Presdyterian. 


BAPTIS£. 


Revivals.—Rev. G. Balcom writes us from Marion 
that there are about thirty inquirers in his meeting at 
that place, twenty of whom entertain a hope g® pai 
don and gracious acceptance; and he still hopes for 
stili greater results. He is now helding a series of 
meetings in Montezuma.—N. Y. Chronicle. 

Rev. A. H. Bliss writes The Exammer from Hamil- 
ton Square, N. J., Dec, 27: “God has heard the pray- 
ers of his people in this place, and opened the win- 
dows of heaven, and poured out a great blessing upon 
them—many have been brought out of darkness inte 
marvelous light. During the last twemonths we have 
often visited the baptismal waters, where I have had 


published 








| the privilege of burying thirty-six disciples with 


Christ in baptism, and they have all risen, as we trust, 
to walk in newness of life. Others are awaiting the 
ordinance, and several are earnestly seeking God.” — 
Examiner. 

Rev. C. Swift writes from. Madison, N. Y.: “We 
are enjoying a precious revival of religion. Meetings 
have been held in the place every evening for six 
weeks—the first four weeks.by the Congregational- 
ists, since then by the Baptists. Brother Adsit, Agent 
for the Bible Union, has preached for us the last two 
weeks with marked ability and success. The meet- 
ings still continue, with encouraging tokens of future 

The conversions have been mostly among the 
youth, but the work is now extending chiefly among 
people of middle life.”—Examéner. 


The Shans.—Among the most recent missionary in- 
telligence from Burmah is that which relates to the 
Shans, a nation of traveling merchants, whose home 
is north of Ava, but they are also found further south, 
in the region of Toungoo, and east of the Irrawadi. 
They are intelligent and enterprising people, pursuing 
a trade in the cities and towns, where they sojourn 
for a short time, and then leave for other places. Mr. 
Bixby, formerly pastor of a Baptist church in Provi- 
dence, R. I., was designated as a missionary to this 
people, and sailed from this country scarcely one year 
since. Just as he had reached his field of labor, in- 
deed the yd day he landed at Rangoon, tidings ar- 
rived there that on account of political dissatisfaction, 
several thousands of Shans had forsaken their homes 
and emigrated into British territory, near Toungoo. 
One tribe of them came en masse, with their chief,— 
eight hundred families or more,—and commenced 
building. Three hundred families in addition have 
settled in the adjacent towns and villages. The Brit- 
ish Commissioner received them kindly when they 
sought his protection, conducted them to the place 
which they now call home, promised the remission of 
all taxes for five years, and loaned them several thou- 
sands of rupees, to enable them to build, clear land, 
sow seed, and live until harvest. They have already 
built several hundred good substantial houses, cleared 
a large tract of land, sowed seed, and opened a brisk 
trade with the surrounding villages. Thus one great 
difficulty, that of penetrating to their scattered settle- 
ments, is removed. Many of them understand both 
Shan and Burmese. Thus God has opened the way 
before his servants, and given tokens that the enter- 
prise shall be crowned with success. 


METHODIST. 


Troy University.—We learn from an exchange that 
this institution has suspended for a vacation of at 
least four months. The question of reopening, we 
suppose, to be decided by the state of the funds at the 
end of that time. , 


Spirited Zeal.— Bishop Simpson preached December 
22, in Wabash-avenue M. E. church, Chicago. At the 
close of the sermon, the pastor, Rev. H. Cox, presented 
a statement of the floating debt of the church, which 
amounted to $25,000, which the congregation at once 
took in hand, and removed entirely. 


esleyan Mayors in Cornwall—The Wesi Briton 
says: “It is rather remarkable that the new mayors 
of four of the principal towns of Cornwall are all 
members of the Wesleyan body ; namely, Mr. Mudge 
of Bodmin ; Mr. Hingston of Liskeard; Mr. Pascoe 
of Truro ; and Mr. Mathews of Penzagce.” 

Revival in Liverpool—This good work still goes on. 
Several eminent revivalists had labored there imme- 
diately preceding the blessed efforts of Dr. and Mrs. 
Palmer, and Ri Weaver, the conve collier, is 
now preaching at the venerable Pitt-street chapel to 
audiences sometimes reaching two thousand persons. 
A gracious influence of the Holy Spirit seems to seat 
upon the city, and hundreds are rejoicing in the new- 
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of agriculture. Some weeks ago I myself received a 
letter direct from Jaffa, with numerous signatures, 
and the official seal of a branch association, which 
eame into existence there. The director of that 
branch association is recommended by Dr. Neumann, 
direétor of the Rothschild Hospital. good men 
entreat their brethren for speedy support for the pur- 
ehase ef land, farming tools, cattle, and seed, in order 
that they may begin in a few months, if possible — 
Jéwish Messenger. ~ 


et be A Wallachian paper announces that 
the Ministry has suspended for ole months the decree 
which‘enaeted the expulsion of Jewish farmers and 
innkeepers from the rural districts. Little doubt can 
be entertained that, if our Government would make 
direct representations to Prince Couza, the fanatic 
order would be altogether rescinded. 


Children’s Kindness.—The value of a child’s sym- 
pathy and kindness toward the unfortunate cannot be. 
overestimated. In our last, we chronicled the pleas- 
ing mission with which the little children of the Phila- 


Hebrew Sunday-School had charged us. The 
fo from The London Jewish Chronicle of 
Kislev 26, we commend for its touching simplicity 


and unaffected feeling. It is a letter to the Matron of 
the Jewish Orphan Asylum : 

“Dear. Frienp: We are two little children who 
have lost our poor, dear mother ; but we have a father 
who is very kind to us. The little children under 
your care have many of them neither father nor 
mother. My brother and I, therefore, send yeu out of 
eur box £3, with which we beg you will give them all 
a treat for Chanukah, so that their little hearts may 
be made-happy that day. We are,—Your Littie 
Frienps.”—Messenger. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Chaplains,—Chaplains are hereafter to have a dis- 
tinctive uniform. The Secretary of War has issued 
an order to this effect, and the ministerial regalia is 
to consist of plain black frock coat, with nine buttons 
—the buttons are very essential—and plain black 
pantaloons, with a black felt hat, except on occasions 
of ceremony, when, in addition to this, a little more 
of the ornamental may be indulged in if desired. 


Tent for Worship.—A chapel tent for the 16th Mass. 
Regiment near Fortress Monroe, Rev. A. B. Fuller of 
Watertown, chaplain, was dedicated Dec. 16. The 
tent was purchased and sent out by the friends of the 
regiment in this vicinity. Chaplains of the following 
denominations assisted in the service : Methodist, O.- 
8. Presbyterian, N.-S. Presbyterian, Unitarian, Epis- 
copal, and Roman Catholic; and an address was also 
delivered by Hon. Chas. R. Train, M.C. from Fram- 
ingham, Mass. 


Home Missions.— Have you done your duty by your 
country? You have helped the Government with 
your moncy ; you have sent your son into the army ; 
you have given clothing and medicine to the wounded 
and the sick soldiers. Have you also fed, and clothed, 
‘and comforted the Lord’s army on the frontiers ? 
Have you given a cup of refreshing ic the toiling mis- 
sionary, “in the name of a disciple.” 

There are churches in Massachusetts that omit to 
take collections for Home Missions. This is not right: 
No cause can take precedence of this cause, so as 
justly to exclude it. No work is more important than 
our Home Missionary work. There is not a church 
in the land that can safely allow itself to forget it. 
Every church needs, for its own good, to remémber the 
missionary churches ; and is sure to be the weaker 
for forgetting them. The tie that binds our churches 
in spiritual unity is itself the life of the churches ; for 
that life is love ; and the bond is love. Love that has 
no Working; is dead. Let your fove, then, testify of 
itself, in liberal deeds. Let the light that is within 
you shine !—Congregationalist. 


Bequests by the late Chief-Justice Williams of Hart- 
ford, Ct. 





American Board of Missions...........++-+++0+08 $5,000 
» Home Missionary Society.............--eceseeeee 5,000 
American Bible Society. ..... 2.2... .cceee cece eens 3,000 
American Education Society............-0:seeeees 2,000 
Connecticut Colonization Society ................66 1,000 
ee Gees TRAM, ...0..ccesqesccccses sbevuue 1,000 
American Seamen Society ...............00see cee 500 


American Temperance Union.............-...+++ 
Scme Local Societies to the amount of............ 4,000 


RELIGION IN THE CAMPS. 


Rev. J. ©. Cromack, chaplain to the Massa- 
ehusetts 22d Regiment, writes ‘as follows to 
Zion’s Herald: “Our social religious meetings are 
most preciously interesting. Since my return from 
Massachusetts three hopeful conversions had occurred, 
and previously we had one anxious inquirer and one 
backslider reclaimed. Christians of alldenominations 
are much encouraged, and take hold cheerfully to 
sustain the meetings. I hope the churches at home 
will continue to pray for the soldiers.” 


The Methodist says: “ A revival of religion is now 
in progress among the soldiers of Col. Fuller’s Regi- 
ment at Camp Upham, Le Roy, N. Y. Rev. Charles 
Strong, formerly a local preacher at Lockport, is chap- 
jain. 


Norwegian Christians.—A company of Norwegian 
Methodists are now in the 43d Illinois Regiment. 
These brethren have regular religious meetings in 
their own language, and are among the most regular 
and steady companies in the whole army. The regi- 
ment was at Tipton, Mo., at last accounts. 


A Regimental Church.—The correspondent of The 
Boston Traveller, at Camp Hooker, Southern Maryland, 
writes, Dec. 24 : “I am very glad to inform the readers 
of The Traveller that a Christian church has been 
organized in the Ist Mass. Regiment, which twelve 
persons joined on the first night, and two more 
declared their intention of joining, who have never 
been connected with any church. The confession of 
faith and covenant, the same as adopted in the 33d 
Pennsylvania Regiment, are as follows : 

“Conression or Farra.—You believe in God, as 
the Creator of all things, to whom you are responsible 
for ali the deeds done in the body. 

“‘You believe in Jesus Christ, as the only begotten 
ofthe Father, in whom dwelleth all the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily. 

“You believe in the Holy Spirit, as the Enlight- 
ener, Regenerator, and Sanctifier of his people. . 

“You believe in the immortality of the soul, in the 
resurrection of the body, and in future rewards and 
punishments. 

“ Covenanr.— You now solemnly covenant, in the 
presence of God and these your fellow-soldiers, that 
you will endeavor; by the help of grace, to walk in all 
the ordinances of the Gospel blameless, adorning your 
per 3 profession by a holy life and a godly conver- 
sation.” 





Colored Children at Fortress Monroe.—Rev. A. B. 
Fuller, a Unitarian clergyman of Boston, and the able 
and devoted chaplain of one of the Massachusetts 
regiments at Fortress Monroe, sends to The Boston 
Traveller a highly interesting narrative of a Sunday- 
school exhibition of the colored children there, on 
Christmas evening : , 

“It was indeed different from any exhibition I ever 
omy before, and I confess it interested me more 
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- Canrnat Evnope, December 18, 1861. 
To Tax Eprrors oy Tue InDEPENDERT : 
In writing to America it is now r im- 


possible to speak of anything else but of your own 
business, and of the immense interest it is exciting 
in Europe. Everything has been interrupted for 
several weeks ; newspapers speak of one thing only ; 
Rome and Hungary are in a great measure forgotten ; 
people trouble themselves with only one question : 
What is going to be the termination of the 
great conflict brought up by the arrest of the rebel 
agents on board the Trent? Never has international 
solidarity been more manifest; never have they 
better seen with what immense force the United 
States influence the affairs of Europe and of the world. 
The cabinets of the sovereigns refuse to undertake 
anything of importance ; in all the merchants’ ex- 
changes indecision, either for a rise or a fall in the 
stocks, prevails until the decision of President Lincoln 
is known. Whenever a steamer arrives from your 
ports, our newspapers feel the pulse of their New 
York contemporaries in order to foresee, as best they 
can, the attitude your Government is going to take ; 
and the stocks rise and fall, according to the favorable 
or unfavorable construction given to the telegraph 
dispatches. Lincoln appeared for a while to hold in 
his hand the fate of the whole world. Such a sight 
is not only glorious for the United States, but it is also’ 
rejoicing in so far that it shows that the nations feel 
every day more and more that they belong in fact to 
one family, and that‘when a member is suffering, all 
the others suffer with it. 

I need not tell you that all the friends of the North 
—and they are the immense majority in our coun- 
tries—rejoiced highly at the capture of the rebel en- 
voys. I would not however be a faithful chronicler if 
I did not immediately add that that joy lost all its 
intensity as soon as the details of the capture were 
known. “Oh! what a pity!” did every one exclaim, 
“that the captain of the San Jacinto, using all his 
right, did not take the Trent to New York to have 
her condemned there!” All the forms would have 
been rigorously observed, and England would not 
have had the least pretense to pick a quarrel. In- 
deed, everybody has felt that England takes advant- 
age of this occasion, and puts in practice the true 
+ rpemnees she had allowed herself to be suspected 
of. 

In our countries, speaking the French language, 
everybody understood that the neutrality of England 
was never sincere. And the precipitation with which 
the counselors of the Crown made their decision 
known, within less than twenty-four hours, evidently 
shows that the consultation was only pro forma. 
The solicitude of your friends grew still greater when 
it became known that England was going to put in 
her claims in a tone that would not permit granting 
her demands. During several days it was very plain 
that the want of cotton, and other considerations, 
would bring England to desire war at any price. 
Just as if the excitement in the country was not high 
enough, the London newspapers were pleased to 
publish the American articles and correspondences 
which were most irritating; for instance, those of 
The New York Herald. 

What is France going todo? Such was the second 
question uttered as soon as it became clear that they, 
across the Channel, wanted war by all means. Some 
Absolutist Paris papers, in ordinary times great adver- 
saries of England, have dared to say that we ought to 
take her side in this affair ; but that cowardly propo- 
sition met not with the least sympathy by public 
opinion. Since the beginning of the war, ine pecple 
have not ceased to make ardent vows for the triumph 
of the North. Aloné among us, the friends of despot- 
ism dare to rejoice at your troubles, and openly. tri- 
umph at what they delight in calling the downfall of 
the great American Republic. They were therefore in 
great glee at the conflict arising from the affair of the 
Trent. . But all the Liberal papers in France have 
blamed the tone in which England and her newspapers 
were accepting that event. It was easy to see they 
wished to close the.discussion before you were heard, 
even before it was, fairly opened, The Journal des 
Dédats, the most important organ of the Liberal party, 
has particularly taken up your defense. It has proved 
that as much interest as England had in the rupture 
of the American Union, so | ape should Fringe de- 

it. “(Not only; would. this rup Xf & stop for. 
nae ns gone development wre te aT and 
political power of the Northern states, but it would 
constitute in the South (at least they hope so) a great 
republic, purely agricultural, which would be husbanded 
and managed by English capital, industry, and navy. 
Once having secured her pretended independence, by 
the natural sequence of things, and without there 
being any necessity for changing her flag, that vast 
farm would pass from the hands of the United States 
into those of England.” 

But, according to Les Debats, in provoking such a 
result by her acknowledgment of the South, England 


_would perpetrate a great iniquity, deny all her past 


history, and would gain nothing by it. “It is a 
chimera to imagine the possibility of the maintenance 
of slavery in the South after the separation.” “The 
intervention of France against North America, in the 
conflict which may arise out of that unfortunate 
affair of the Trent, whether it be moral or material, 
would not only be contrary to all justice, but it 
would carry with it the sacrifice of an immediate 
and considerable French interest.” And after having 
demonstrated the fine position which a war would 
give to the French navy, the author concludes, how- 
ever, by casting away the thought of it. “ Strict jus- 
tice, the most evident interest, everything requires 
that we should be quiet lookers-on at this most de- 
plorable conflict which can afflict the world. Our 
neutrality alone is not sufficient, our impartiality ought 
not to hesitate between a great nation, our actual 
ally, and that great Republic, our natural ally, in the 
welfare of which we are interested.” 

Several days later, Les Débats, astonished at the 

excesses indulged in by English opinion, expressed 
the hope that, after having heard the Cotton party, it 
would hear also the Bible party, which would restore 
the equilibrium in favor of peace. Alas! to the pres- 
ent time that party has given no sign of life. It is 
true that a reaction in your favor is spoken of in Eng- 
land, but the cause of it is to be found only in political 
considerations--the fear of Ireland, at present rest- 
less, and distrust of Louis Napoleon, who could 
profit by this opportunity to extend his influence in 
Europe, if not to realize certain schemes against Eng- 
land herself. As to the English evangelical and anti- 
slavery party, one can indeed ask whether there still 
exists any such party. I had occasion, at the last 
September meetings in Geneva, to hear a good many 
English Christians expressing themselves about your 
troubles in a way really sad to listen to. Under the 
pretense that the war against the South was not suffi- 
ciently anti-slavery, they did not perceive that they 
allowed themselves to sympathize with the rebels! 
They were unjustly running you down by Judaically 
sacrificing the spirit to the letter. 
. Tam happy to be able to tell you that, from the very 
beginning, the evangelical Christians of the Conti- 
nent have taken toward you a much more sympathetic 
attitude. They are suffering with you; their pudlic 
and private prayers accompany your sons on your bat- 
tle-fields ; they have made your business their own. 

Monsieur le Comte Agénor de Gasparin has just 
made himself the interpreter of their actual uneasiness 
in two long eloquent letters, full of pathos, which the 
Journal des Debats has published. Without neglect- 
ing the legal side, he pays particular attention to the 
moral side of the question. He first lays aside the 

ibility of an immediate war for a simple matter of 
formality, which does not so clearly interest the na- 
tional dignity, since it was found necessary to have 
the advice of jurisconsults before they knew whether 
the nation had been insulted. “Such proceedings,” 
says M. de Gasparin, “are not in keeping with our 
times.” He also admonishes England ed the danger 
of proffering her claims in a tone whw 
humiliating and impossible any concession on your part. 
“This requires time; it wants the kind of patience 
which is not exhausted by the first difficulty, and 
which does not take the first refusal as a final one. 
. . . . « « Itis very evident ~ — — 
themselves to signifying an absolu mand from 
Washington, if they allow but one week, if they are 
exacting, (I wish to foresee everything, even the im- 
sible and the absurd,) if they exact not only the 
aeery of the commissioners, but their transportation 
onan American ship charged with carrying on the 
sea her repenting flag; if they consent to no easier 
mode, if they listen to no mediation, it is very plain 
that Mr. Lincoln will require a superhuman courage to 
nt what will have been claimed in such a manner. 
order to deter England from such a conduct, M. de 
Gasparin, who, besides, has taken her side on all oc- 


A would make; 


North was fast gaining gro 
favor of the South takes place. For that reason, we 


desire nothing more than to see President Lincoln 
showing himself as accommodating as possible. Ac- 
cording to the opinion of your European friends, what 
should first be attended to, is the permanent re-estab- 
lishment of the Union by the abolition of. slavery. 
That being once done, the United States would soon re- 
sume the place occupied a few months since, and 
which all the friends of liberty and progress would like 
to see her reconquer at the earliest possible date. 
May the all-powerful hand of God direct you through 
this delicate affair, and at the same time give you the 
energy and the prudence which permits to sacrifice the 
small preoccupations of the present to the great lasting 
interests of the future. 

“ After all,” says M. de Gasparin, who is a friend 
of both England and America, “there is wrong on 
both sides ; and if there ever was ground for discus- 
sion, interpretation, and even arbitrage, it may well 
be said to be the casenow. That is the reason why 
Europe, who is watehing what is-going on, and is de- 
sirous of averting the war, would not allow, depend 
upon it, that the question should be treated in an im- 
perative tone, and in a manner which would make 
hostilities unavoidable.” And I add, may we never 
live to see the only two free Christian nations fighting 
each other in a horrid war, to the benefit of the 
paganism which the rebels of the South are striving 
to resuscitate ! 

No one has failed to understand that the Message 
of the rebel President, was above all addressed to the 
European powers, with a view of begging their ac- 
knowledgment. After having analyzed that docu- 
ment, the Journal des Debats proceeds to say: ‘That 
which excites our astonishment, which grieves us, 
is to see the President of the new Confederation, that 
leader of eight million men who, have broken their 
ties with their former Government, invoking the great 
principles of right, justice, hamanity—even the namé 
of Providence, for that hateful cause! From 
the lips of Mr. Davis, applied to the cause he repre- 
sents and advocates, those words are not only a mon- 
strous nonsense, a scandal ; they are a blasphemy !” 

As I was telling you at the beginning, Mr. Editor, 
the Anglo-American difficulty has, since a fortnight, 
caused people to forget all European subjects. The 
greatest event of the present time is the confession 
made a few wecks ago in the face of the whole world 
by the head of the French Government. It has been 
found at last that the famous savior of society has 
tuined France. The debts he acknowledges are 
already enormous, but they are nothing compared to 
those he thinks proper to be silent about. He only 
mentions the general finances of the state ; but every- 
body is well aware that Paris, the departments and the 
large cities, have contracted enormous loans. And 
all that was done by order of His Majesty, who wished 
to give work to the laboring classes, in exchange for 
the liberty he had deprived them. of. There we have 
been led by ten years of despotism! Qne could not 
help thinking that that could not have taken place 
under a free government, to the maxims of which we 
are gradually going back, at least as far as finances 
are concerned. 

The financial distress of France would, however, do 
some good, if the consequences of it should be to put 
an end to the unjust and odious occupation of Rome. 
Every semi-official paper is enjoined the mission to 
prove by figures that that occupation is the principal 
cause of the actual deficit in the finances of France. 
It is plainly the intention thus to prepare public opinion. 
What a solution! How well it would befit our epoch 
if Rome should fall for want of money ; she who has 
so much abused it! I shallrefer again to that subject. 

Mor1-Meme. 





BRITISH AND FRENCH OPINIONS ON 
THE CRISIS. 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. ~ 





Eneianp, Dec. 20, 1861. 

Tuer Queen has found herself able and has been 
induced to retire to Osborne, on the Isle of Wight. 
This was on the fourth day after the decease of the 
Prince Consort. The funeral is to take place on the 
2d, and will be “ private,’ in conformity with the 
wishes of the deceased Prince. By a most unhappy 
coincidence, on the morning of the Queen's melan- 
choly journey, the first battalion of the Grenadier 
Guards and the second of the Fusileers left London 
for Southampton on the way to Canada. It was 
noticed that not one man was absent from parade. 
The regimental bands were silent, in consequence of 
the Prince Consort’s death. 

The malevolent spirit of The Times in respect to 
the United States is a little abashed. The general 
tone of The Morning Herald, and some particular 
expressions, reveal the old evil spirit of Toryism with 
less disguise. Twice in three days has this paper 
referred to a possible alliance, defensive and of- 
fensive, with Jefferson Davis! England will have to 
learn that the old serpent is not killed, but scotched— 
that the new “Conservative” skin covers the old 
poisonous reptile. Those whose trade is war, and 
those who delight in it, are revealing themselves. 
They are, in imagination, now at war with the United 
States. The Naval and Military Gazette uncon- 
sciously reveals the spirit of the Services by writing 
of “The American Campaign.” It is appalling to 
see how “out of the heart” issue troops of wild 
beasts when the restraining hand is withdrawn. 
Here is a nationality partly blind, open to being mis- 
led; here is the military spirit, so greatly revived, 
and with organic force, ready for direction or mis- 
direction ; and here are tongues set on fire of hell, 
and pens dipped in the poison of asps, prompting to 
fiendish action all the satanic in man. 

There has been no “roar” of passion from the 
general body of the nation, as was anticipated by a 
not very elegant writer in a New York paper. The 
mind was stirred, but not by passion. And it is a 
sincere conviction here expressed, that but for the 
incendiary leading of The Times, supplied with fuel 
from New York, and the too willing following of the 
Tory daily press, a few words of explanation by a 
temperate press, and pleas for forbearance, would 
have been accepted by the nation, notwithstanding 
that there had been much to irritate the British mind 
furnished from the United States, and freely used here 
by her enemies. 

The voice of religious and reasonable men is every- 
where now being heard, in protest against the war 
spirit. The ground of arbitration is being taken, as 
most tenable and reasonable, as against peremptory 
and violent men, who would seem to fear that the 
Washington Government may, from right principle, 
and from a high and worthy expediency, take every 
occasion for avoiding the ultimate resort. 

The President’s Message has not had the close at- 
tention which would otherwise have been given to it, 
owing to the funereal pall which at the same moment 
fell upon this nation. It is a most striking and pow- 
erful manifestation of the blindness and > at a 
of the old Tory spirit, that The Herald, in its column 
of index paragraphs, described the Message as 
“ breathing out war and defiance to England!”” The 
Message has been a disappointment to the friends of 
the United States. There is in it a want of force and 
point, and adaptation to the hour, for Europe and the 
world. In another regretable respect it also too cor- 
rectly expresses what has been a double error in the 
United States. It was “too late” to correct the evil 
Which misconceptions, suspicions, and fears had 
wrovght. But, let it be said plainly, as with perfect 
truth: It had been right and just, and it had been 
expedient, too, had the President, in e and 
pointed language, declared, that the British Govern- 
ment had from the first, and throughout, di i 
the expectations and falsified the assertions 
of the leaders of the rebellion; that the British Gov- 
ernment had not yielded to the supposed operenents 
of commerce, and the imperative necessities of the 
great masses; that these laiter had been mag- 
nanwmously and intelli, ent and silent ; 
and that the blockade en a iene 7 re- 
a t h ceaselessly declared to be i ient. 
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phemy” of Mr. Davis’s invocation of liberty was cut- 
tingly rebuked in the Debats, while the fine Oxford 
gentlemen of The Saturday Review find classical 
authority for a love of “liberty” in a slaveholding 
community. M. Grandguillot has a long leader in the 
Pays, in which he proves that slavery has nothing to 
do in the matter of rebellion and Southern secession, 
and that the seceders are quite justified in their rup- 
ture of the Union! The Presse has this: 

“ 4 dispatch from Washin says that no war is to be appre- 
hended, unless ‘ England aneehonupaia it” The violation of 
the law of nations,’a unanimous vote of Congress declaring that no 
reason exists for excuses to the British Government, the promo- 


tion of the aggressive to a higher rank, the ovations he 
meets with at the hands of the Deputies and the Senate—-all this in 


the eyes of the American constitutes not only pretexts but 
éven insufficient pretexts. ‘* No anxiety (adds the dispatch) is felt 
the Administ at Washington on the score of war.’ If this 


b 

be true, the Administration at Washington makes a very terrible 
mistake, and the note it must by this time have received from Lord 
Lyons will bring it to a proper sense of the situation.” 

On the whole, there has been a great deal too much 
of “French interests,” “French influence,” and of 
French concern for the honor of England ; all widely 
differing from the traditional estimate of France made 
in the United States. 

Dr. McIlvaine, Bishop in Ohio, met a company of 
gentlemen and divines, two days since, at the Hon. 
Arthur Kinnaird’s, in London. The Bishop very ac- 
curately characterized the struggle, as to its origin, 
character, and tendencies. ‘The ministers of the 
three denominations,” officially recognized as such 
since the time of King William III , have passed pa- 
cific. resolutions, as also has the Congregational 
Union. The Friends have addressed a good and 
forcible memorial to Lord Palmerston ;—who was 
rumored to be seriously ill. It is said to have been 
gout, but that he is better and has been able “ to re- 
sume his work, as usual.” The Times of to-day, 
Dec. 21, has an article in which history is sadly falsi- 
fied, and the temper of the British Government en- 
tirely misrepresented, in reference to the last war 
with the United States. The Times is safe in this, as 
few indeed know aught of that period. W. 





OUR WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY—A MARE’S NEST—IMBROGLIO WITH 
ENGLAND—WAR NEWS—CHAPLAINS—INTEMPERANCE 
—CHICAGO TRADE—NEW RAILROAD—PACIFIC TELE- 
GRAPH—REVIVAL. 


Cuicaco, January 1, 1862. 
To Tne Eprrors or Tue INDEPENDENT : 

A happy New Year to you! May you be no less 
illustrious in the press than in the pulpit; and may 
your editorials, no less than your sermons, glow with 
the redeeming love of Christ, unconditional for a 
world of sinners! As the strength of the arch grows 
with pressure, so may it be with yours; and may 
your days be many, and joyous with benefactions and 
benedictions upon mankind ! 

Watch-night was kept in wos diverse as the taste 
of our people—bacznafalian shouts in the streets, 
patrivtie Songs and martial music in the camp, swell- 
ing out on the still air, and the soul-stirring hymn and 

yer of assembled Christians ;—and the new year 

fherakied in by firing guns and ringing bells. This 
‘day is glorious with one of our Italian skies, and the 
sun looks benignly upon a city given up to the festiv- 
ities and congratulations of the hour. Although the 
air is filled with rumors, and the ground trembles with 
the tramp of war, yet the ear of the Christian can 
detect the sound of that inceming kingdom which 
shall crown this and all other lands with a peace 
founded on righteousness and liberty. 

Now that I am sufficiently cool, I will give you a 
scrap of experience which shall be no more highly col- 
ored than is common to some other experiences. It is 
a good rule not to speak under the first impulse of ex- 
citement ; and, if you please, you may set it down to 
this rule, that I have not sooner noticed the hobgoblin 
evoked from the second paragraph of your salutatory- 
“ The Independent will continue explicitly to hold and 
to teach those great cardinal doctrines of religion that 
are substantially held in common by the Congrega- 
tional orthodox churches of New England, and by the 
Presbyterian churches of our whole land.” When I 
came to the above words which I have italicized, ob- 
stupui, steteruntque come, et vox faucibus hesit ; 
which being liberally interpreted is, My eyes rolled up, 
my hair stood on end, and my ink stuck in the gaws ot 
my pen. ‘“ What,” said I, “are vaaieineales 
churches orthodox in New England only, and Presbyte- 
rian churches orthodox in our whole land?” After be- 
ing brought to by vigorous applications of hartshora, 
and having, by means of a sedative, secured a good 
night’s rest, I ventured to take up the paper again, 
when, lo! the whole scene had changed. I found that 
the only Congregational churches concerning which it 
was implied that some were not orthodox, were those 
in New England where Unitarianism is known to ex- 
ist, and that this class of Congregational churches was 
specified because so anciently and so long recognized 
as a standard of soundness in the Christian doctrine. 
On the whole, when I considered that the noble salu- 
tatorian had been more closely catechized by his Con- 
gregational brethren of the West than of the East, that 
as a Western man he knew so well our soundness 
that it seemed to need no public indorsement, and that 
there was a moral impossibility of his intending any 
slur on so large a majority of the Congregational friends 
of The Ind: nt,—when I considered these things, 
my equanimity returned, and my agitation was credit- 
ed to the last remains of that sensitiveness which had 
been produced by those unfair comparisons which our 
Presbyterian brethren, when less sanctified than at 
present, used to make between Co gationalists at 
the West and those in New England. [ am happy to 
state that others who experienced the same shock 
with myself have been equally rapid in their recovery, 
and that the matter is worthy of record only as a fact 
in the pathology of the human mind. 

General Halleck shows himself very efficient in 
Missouri. He has well-nigh cleared the northern half 
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cheaper than coal. Our pork-packing season is 
only half over, and there have been already cut up 
200,000 hogs, (whole number last year 231,000,) which 
is a steady increase from 48,000, ten years ago. Our 
beef-packing season is not yet over, and there have 
been cut up, as yet, 36,000 beeves. Besides the 
above, there have been shipped from this place during 
the year just ended 344,000 hogs and 103,000 cattle. 
Receipts of lumber for the same time do not equal 
those of 1855. The low prices that have ruled, and 
the check which improvements have received, have 
kept it back. Architects inform me that there was 
never a time when building could be done so cheaply 
as at present. 
We are expecting a railroad connection between 
Nebraska and this city, via Chicago and Burlington 
Railroad, completed, and by another railroad running 
west from Burlington through Iowa to the Missouri, 
one hundred miles of which is completed ; and some 
enterprising capitalists of this city have undertaken to 
put the roadthrough. Thus a highway will be opened 
from Nebraska Salt Works, Fort Kearney, Denver 
City, and the Pacific coast. 
The Pacific telegraph is completed from San Fran- 
cisco to St. Louis. The late troubles in Missouri have 
led to the construction of a branch line from Omaha, 
Nebraska, through Iowa to this city, which is being 
rapidly finished. That any of your readers who please 
may trace out the route of this important and wonder- 
ful work, I will give it as found in an extended notice 
in N. Y. Tribune, Nov. 19 : Chicago, Omaha, Nebras- 
ka; Forts Kearney, Laramie, and Bridger; South 
Pass of Rocky Mountains, Salt City, Fort Crittenden, 
by Simpson's route to Fort Churchill, Carson Valley, 
over Sierra Nevada Mountains to Placerville, and San 
Francisco. This is substantially the overland mail 
route. The instruments used are Morse’s. This line 
is all the way on poles, and is constructed to Salt City 
by the Western Union Telegraph Co., and thence to 
San Francisco by the California State T. Co. Every pre- 
caution has been taken against damage by snow and 
winds, Every forty or fifty miles along the entire line 
there is to be an office with operators. When com- 
pleted, we shall have instantaneous news from the 
Pacific coast, and with the aid of ocean steamers, 
twenty days will bring us news from Chia. How- 
ever worldly motives may mingle in or furnish the 
mainspring of these grand projects, yet what wings do 
they give to the Gospel as well as to civilization, and 
we have the certainty that at some time there shall 
be written upon all of them, “ Holiness to the Lord.” 
_ An interesting revival is in progress in the Congre- 
gational church of Newark, Ill. Prayer-meetings are 
maintained every noon in the rooms of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of this city, and in some 
of them the earnest inquiry is heard, “ Whatshall I do 
to be saved ?” 
Poritay. 
Box 4,412, Chieago Post-Oftice. 


Editors’ Book Table. 


BOOKS AND THEIR AUTHORS. 


—Mr. Smiles’s two noble volumes, “ Lives of the 
Engineers,” just published by Murray, show how suc- 
cessfully he is prosecuting the branch of literature 
which he.may be said to have created by his * Life of 
George Stephenson.” That very life was written (as 
he narrates in his preface to the new book) almost in 
opposition to the wishes of his equally famous son, 





possibility of rendering the subject sufficiently popu- 
lar to attract the attention of the reading public’”— 
doubts that Mr. Smiles’s success has triumphantly 
removed. The title scarcely describes the present 
book. Interwoven with the lives of Sir Hugh Myddle- 
ton, Brindley, Smeaton, Rennie, and Telford, is a full 
and ample history of the material civilization of Eng- 
land, as embodied in its early works of embanking, 
draining, road-making, bridges, harbors, etc., and 
down to the commencement of the railroad era. The 
numerous beautiful and appropriate illustrations are 
said to have cost $7,000, and the book is necessarily 
a high-priced one, though none would better deserve 
a more extended circulation amongst the working- 
classes, to show them the recognition that sooner or 
later awaits the true heroes of humanity. The first 
edition consisted of 3,000 copies, 2,700 of which were 
ordered previous to publication. 

—Dr. David Brown, Professor of Theology, Aber- 
deen, has just published “The Restoration of the 
Jews: the History, Principles, and Bearing of the 
Question.” The historical view of the doctrine in the 
various ages of the church with which the work com- 
mences, has~much to interest the thoughtful Biblical 
student. The author shows how unwarrantably, since 
the patristic commentators, the assumption has pre- 
vailed that the things spoken of concerning “ Israel,” 
“Judah,” “Zion,” etc., referred to the Christian 
church ; while the odium attaching to the Jews totally 
obscured the literal sense of prophecy, even through 
the Reformation days to the XVIIth century, from 
which time the opinion of an actual restoration of the 
Jews to their own land has steadily gained ground, 
and is supported, with a thorough discussion of the 
collateral questions, in this work. 

—tThe competition among English magazines since 
the abolition of the paper duty is equal to that expe- 
rienced among the newspaper presses in the United 
States. “Good Words,” a new serial, which has 
sprung into an immense circulation under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Norman Macleod, announces in its “ bill of 
fare” for the coming year, a new work by Miss Muloch, 
“ Mistress and Maid: a Household Story,” illustrated 
by Millais ; “ Vesper,” by the Countess de Gasparin, 
(also a new book ;) “ The Temptations of the World, 
typified in the Temptations of our Lord in the Wilder- 
ness,” by the editor; and “ At Home in the Scrip- 
tures,” by Rev. Wm. Arnot of Glasgow ;—four new 
books all to be continued through and completed in 
the year 1862. 

—John Stuart Mill’s treatise on “ Utilitarian Phil- 
osophy,” showing its true aims and defending it 
against misconceptions, is just completed. It has 
appeared in three numbers of Fraser's Magazine, and 
is large enough to make a respectable volume. As 
such, it is worthy the attention of any of our publish- 
ers, who have singularly overlooked the other recent 
works of this gentleman—whom all regard as one of 
the most acute thinkers of the day—‘“ On Liberty,” 
and “ Considerations on Representative Government.” 
Speculative books like these, discussing principles, 
would never find a better market than at present, 
when the conviction is deepening that many ques- 
tions, both political and social, which were “shelved” 
as settled for ever, must be reopened for discussion, 
and that it is fitting each generation should keep its 
intellectual weapons bright and ready for use, instead 
of relying passively on the rusty armory of the past. 

—Mr. John Russell Smith has recommenced the 
series of reprints which, under the title, “ Library of 
Old English Authors,” has been so warmly welcomed 
in America. The new volume is y selected 
with a view to this fact—it is Dr. Cotton, Mather’s 
“ Wonders of the Invisible World ; an account of the 
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—A Hew edition of Kitto’s “ Cyclopedia of Biblical 


Literature ” is in press, edited by a gentleman whose 
name is suffic its Dr. 
old ‘ will be, ta large 


extent, an entirely new work ; and the active partici- 
pation of the editor will remove the discrepancies | 
arising from the varying views of contributers which 
disfigured the previous e and are even pain- 
fully conspicuous in the volume of Dr. Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary, already issued. 

—It is a sign of promise that the recent Italian 
movement takes every opportunity of connecting ft- 
self with the great names of literature, art, and science 
that have illustrated their country’s annals, reversing 
the destructive tendencies of the French Revolution- . 
ists, who gloried in a selfish and blind hostility to the.. 
treasures of the past. The memory of Dante has ac-. 
quired peculiar prominence of late, and his countrymen — 
seem to recognize him as the pftophet and seer df” 
their rising nationality, consecrated by the sanctionef * 
his awful name. A national edition of his works ta-. 
now in progress at Florence, and new researches have 
disclosed particulars of the greatest importance. for . 
the illustration of his career. In England a transla- 
tion of the “ Vita Nuova” is announced, with an in‘ 
troduction and notes by Theodore Martin, (author of 
the best versions of Homer and Catullus ;) an@an- 
other of the same work, included in aview of “The 
Early Italian Poets, from Ciulleo D’Alcamo to Dante 
Alighieri, (1100-1300,) in the original Meters,” is un- 
dertaken, and will shortly appear, by D. G. Rosetti, 
the Pre-Raphaelite artist: Part I—Poets chiefly be- 
fore Dante; Part II1.—Dante and his Circle. In 
France, it is sufficient merely to allude tothe magnifi- 
cent edition of the “ Inferno” just published in one 
folio volume by Messrs. Hachette & Co., with seven- . 
ty-five illustrations by Gustave Doré...Those who 
have only recognized the powers of this wonderful ar-_, 
list in hig.gigantic grotesques of the “ Wandering 
Jew,” etc., will be astonished at the chastened solem- 
nity, strength, and grandeur of his Dante drawings. 
His well-known mastery over light and shade, and 
the astounding fertility of his imagination, are all 
there as of old, but subdued and freed from their 
usual sallies of wild exuberance, as if the artist had 
worked under the direct influence of the mighty poet 
himself. No illustrated volume of this century can 
compare with it. 

—Mr. Boyd, the popular “ Country Parson,” whose 
“ Recreations” have been shared by so many readers, 
has in press ‘Season Hours in Town: Essays Con- 
solatory, Esthetical, Moral, Social, and Domestic.” 
It will be published simultaneously in London and 
Boston, by Messrs. Parker & Co. and Ticknor & 
Fields. 

—The first volume of a complete edition of * Thomas 
Hood’s Works in Prose and Verse” appeared on Jan- 
uary 1. They are arranged so as to present the 
original order of publication, under the supervision of 
his son, Mr. Thomas Hood, Jr. Explanatory and 
illustrative notes will be added, together with frag- 
ments and poems, hitherto unpublished, and numer- 
ous uncollected pieces, reprinted from magazines, 
annuals, etc. The series will extend to six or eight 
volumes, and is intended to comprise the entire literary 
remains of the author of “The Song of the Shirt,” 
and the history of his life as a writer, for the period 
1821-45. 

—The catalogue of “ Royal and Noble Authors of 
England” needs continued extension. Two Dukes 
figure on the recent announcements of books in press 
by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. The Duke of Manches- 
ter edits ‘‘The Court and Society, from Elizabeth to 
Anne. Illustrated from the Family Papers of the 
Montagues, etc., at Kimbolton Castle.” And the 
late Duké of Buckingham and Chandos will in his 
“Private Diary” (3 vols. 8vo) again point the moral 
of the instability of human grandeur, which was illus- 
trated in his lifetime by the vanishing glories of his 
ancestral seat of Stowe. 

—In 1846, Mr. R. ©. Wrightson of Birmingham 
purchased at auction for £131 the twosheets of letter 
paper hallowed to the poetical eye by containing 
Gray’s autograph MS. of “The Elegy in a Country 
Church-yard.” ‘ He has recently, with great liber- 
ality, placed it in the hands of the photographers, 
Messrs. Cundall & Downes, and the result is a 
perfect and beautiful fac-simile of the original, just 
published in London for 10s. 6d. It has peculiar im- 
terest from being. the -first complete draught of the 
poem before it received the revision of the author or 
profited by the suggestions of his friends. But so 
carefully did Gray elaborate his ideas before com- 
mitting them to paper, that the variations, though 
numerous, are not important. To mention a few of 
them: Mason tells us that it was he who persuaded 
Gray to call it an “ Elegy,” and in the present copy it 
is styled “ Stanzas wrote in a Country Chureh-yard.” 
After the stanza common to both, ending with— 


** Fach in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep” — 
The first version proceeds— 
‘« For ever sleep, the breezy call of morn, 
Or swallow twittering from his clay-built shed, 
Or chaunticleer so shrill, or echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed.” 


The current text is too well known to need repeating, 
It is a question whether the alteration of the first line 
to 

‘‘ The breezy call of incense-breathing morn,” 
is an improvement to the solemn iteration, “ For ever 
sleep.” Another change there can, however, be no 
question about— 


‘* Some mute inglorious Tully here may rest, 
Some Cesar guiltiess of his country’s blood,” 


stood originally in place of the Milton and Cromweil 
more appropriately substituted. The original draught 
also contains the beautiful stanza before the Epitaph, 
commencing, “ There scattered oft the earliest of the 
year,” which Gray afterwards omitted as requiring 
too long a parenthesis; and many other points of 
interest might be particularized. 

—Dr. John Eadie of Glasgow has issued a valuable 
compilation. The ample title will give some idea of its: 
scope: “The Ecclesiastical Cyclopedia, or Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities and Sects ; comprising Archi- 
tecture, Controversies, Creeds, Customs, Denomina- 
tions, Doctrines, Government, Heresies, History, Lit- 
urgies, Rites, Monastic Orders, and Modern Judaism,” 
by J. Eadie, D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in 
the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland. I¢€ 
would be too much to expect that all these subjects 
should be equally well illustrated in a single volume ; 
but only those who have sought for information on 
topics of the kind know the difficulty of finding it im 
English, and how useful it is to have at hand an in- 
telligent manual of reference, written in a scholarly 
spirit. Dr. Eadie’s Commentaries on St. Paul’s 
Epistles have developed critical talents of a high 
order. One of his coadjutors in the present work is 
Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, who has revised for 
it the articles he originally contributed to the “ Ency- 
clopedia Metropolitana.” The publishers are Messrs. 
Griffin, Bohn & Co. of London and Glasgow. 

—Eusebe Salverte is well known among French 
authors for his researches in the obscure paths of his- 
tory and literature. His most celebrated work, 
“ History of the Names of Men, Nations, and Places, 
in their connection with the Progress of Civilization,’ 
has just found a translator in Rev. L. H. Mordacque 
of Oxford, and will be published by subscription in 2 
vols. 8vo. It treats of a subject on which there is no 
English work in existence. U. Cc. U. 





Rexicio Mepict, a Letter to a Friend, Christian 
Morals, Urn-Burial, and other papers. By Sir Thomas 
Browne, Kt., M.D. Boston : Ticknor& Fields. 1861. 
1 vol. 12me, pp. xviii; 482—In the interest of good 
letters, we are beholden to the publishers of this 
dainty volume for having placed within the means of 
all lovers of choice books these learned and elegant 
writings, which the well-considered judgment of the 
world has ranked among English classics. As we 
turn the handsome leaves, coming everywhere upon 


rare author and others of equal fame dug in 
earlier times, when men did less 

aed TS Soon deat to venture the presen- 
men whase m on 
tation of this old author to the American public, 
they could not reasonably expect to find any great 
profit in it. For @ithough gbey have done him 
favor of a modish garb, and otherwise 
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_. NEW YORK, JANUARY 9, 1662. 
COMFORT FOR TROUBLOUS DAYS. 
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Tre ions of God in the Old Testa- 
ment, but particularly in the books of Moses, the 
Psalms, and the Prophets, are designed to carry up 
the mind to such a hight as to set mon free from 
the power of care, or fear, or even of sorrow in its 

ring forms. And it is worthy of remark 

. those periods in which good men have suf- 

fered persecutions and trials for the sake of truth 

and righteousness, have driven men back to a use 

of the Old Testament, and to those sublime views 

_ of divine sovereignty which it pre-eminently ad- 
vances. 

‘There are two general reasons for this course 
Thee lawless periods are given over mainly to the 
despotism of the passions. Evil men, utterly un- 
serupulous, ride over men who religiously regard 
truth and righteousness. Bad men destroy the 
good as a behemoth browses upon reeds and 
tender grass. A continuous experience of such ills 
drives weak men into irreligion. They will not 

- believe that such monstrous crimes can be per- 
mitted by & just God. They deride the idea of a 
moral government, under which God rewatds the 
good and punishes the bad, when, every day, right 
before their eyes, craft triumphs over simplicity, 
strength puts down justice, unblushing crime puts 
virtue to shame ;.and all men see, from month to 
month, that to be safe a man must be wicked, 
while if he would be devoured he has only to be 
foolish enough to be good. Let any one read the 
73d Psalm, and he will, in the first fourteen verses, 
find a compendium of that bitter skepticism which 
has burst out in every age since, and that still cor- 
rodes thousands of suffering men who, in Venice, in 
Hungary, in Poland, and on many a plantation, 
see evidence of an all-present Devil, mixing 
the cup of bitterness, and putting it to the lips 
of men; but no manifestation of a benevolent 
God, who sees, or feels, or cares to interfere for them 
‘who suffer for righteousness’ sake. The books of 
the Old Testament are full of wailings and implora- 
tions the most touching, wrung from good men by 
this very experience. “ How long wilt thou forget 
me, O Lord? for ever? how long wilt thou hide 
thy face from me? How long shall I take counsel in 
my soul, having sorrow in my heart daily? how long 
shall mine enemy be exalted over me? 

But only the larger natures, the men to whom 
a#kepticiam is. impossible, could rise up against the 
swenses, atid above them, into a serene faith that, 
thigh above all storms, there was still a place of 
‘calm ; that in the midst of cruel confusions and 
-above the riotous wickedness of men, there was yet, 
in awful silence, a sublime God. Around about 
this throne were clouds and darkness, but Justice 
-and Judgment were written upon the throne ! 

1 The first step, then, from despair would be one 
-of entreaty. “O God, show themself!” “How 
‘jong, O Lord, how long, wilt thou hide thyself?” 
In that simple sentence, How Lone? is embodied 

: more of struggle, of dread, of yearning and longing, 

~of anguish-of soul, than in any other words of the 

‘human tongue! These words have swung out 

“over the world in periods of darkness and utter dis- 

‘aster, like bells tolling amid universal conflagration 

below. — 

Priest, prophet, psalmist, and apostle have sent 
up this soul-cry of faith upon an undertone of de- 
spair. And no one who has not listened to this 
constant call of holy men in impious times, can 
imagine the pathos and sublimity of the apocalyptic 
acene, (Rev. vi.,) when, in a vision, this whole 
long past history of the sufferings of great hearts 
(that had kept company with their Savior in suf- 
fering for the world, and had a holy union in ad- 
vance with him who was to come) is revealed, 
and the inexpressible beauty and sweetness of that 
triumph and peace that is joined to it: 


“And they cried with a loud voice, saying, How 
dong, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge and 


_< “Nanwenge our blood on them that dwell on the earth? 


— 


er 








' moral sentiments. 


And white robes were given unto every one of them; 
and it was said unto them, that they should rest yet 
for a little season, until their fellow-servants also 
and their brethren, that should be killed as they were, 
should be fulfilled.” 


If one will examine particularly the Psalms, he 
will find that the soul thus oppressed with the mis- 
ery of an atheistic trouble, and with the demoral- 
ized affairs of men, flew three ways in search of 
God—toward God in nature, toward God in history, 
and toward that God in moral government which 
nature intimates and history reveals. The Hebrew 
seer betook himself to God manifested in nature, in 
clouds, in storms, in sunshine or rains, in the seasons, 
winter and its hoary grandeur, or spring and its 
open furrows, or summer and harvest and their 
glorious abundance. Nor, until this day, is there 
in any language or literature such an insight into 
the moral purposes of nature, as is in the Hebrew 
Scriptures! Even our English tongue, which has 
been more used by religious spirits for devout ends 
than any other modern language, is poor in its con- 
tents, down to the days of Ruskin, and even yet, 
compared with the Hebrew literature. The whole 
modern world must yet go to school to the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

The second comforting view of God was foundin 
the Hebrew history. It was not at first, certainly 
a pride of nationality that led to such celebration 
of the past events of the Hebrew history. It was 
in many instances at least, an attempt to gathe 
comfort and faith, in a dark hour, by bringing over 
the soul the shadow of those days when God 
triumphed gloriously in human affairs. 

Now, the habit of looking away from the face of 
affairs, and reaching far above to the place where 
God sitteth, must needs have a secondary effect— 
that of concentrating the forces of the mind in its 
It made the higher faculties 
vital and sensitive, and led men to look on all events 
in the light of their nobler sentiments, and not in 
the lurid light of passion, or the twilight of selfish 
affections. In this very way of using the mind is 
the secret of escape from dread, from fear, from 
corroding cares. 

There are no cares in the higher sentiments, as 
there is no dust in the upper atmosphere. The 
dust comes from the earth, and is always returning 
to it, and lying near to it. 

The times in which we live require us to con- 
sider this noble wisdom of the ancients. We shall 
be stormed and thralled with sorrows and troubles, 
unless it is given us to fly up where God gives per- 
ect peace to all those who trust Him. There is a 


Being heavier than the air, the gas lies in a thin 
stratum close tothe ground, so that a low walking an- 


“ . . é f 
is a very symbol of cares in this greater cave 0 
Life. ‘tues lie down under them, they are poison- 


ed. If they stand up, their head is lifted sbove } 


danger into the pure air. » 


of men! 





THE WORK BEFORE US. 

ti a Sy Ba 

with slavery. For years past the prosperous 

classes - have ? 

slavery prosper, that commerce and industrial 

pursuits might prosper. Step by step has been. 

taken in the one road toward peace at all hazards 

F and at any price. We are now paying for our 
prosperity. A thousand million dollars will not 
pay the direct expenses of this war. The incidental 
losses, in prostration of business, in bad debts in 
the South, in disturbance of regular industry, will 
add vastly to thissum. This is our harvest.. This 
is the cost of refusing to do right. This is the 
economy of abandoning and betraying fundamental 
principles, and substituting selfish policies, politieal 
expedients, and tricky platforms, made, like roofs, 
to shed water both ways. 

We do not rake up the past for the sake of per- 
tioning out blame, or renewing old quarrels. It is 
for a present good, and to find some light for the 
future. Unless the moral lesson is learned, we 
shall fall into the same evils again. There is a 
national outworking of Christian truth. And 
Christian men and ministers ought to fill the open 
furrows of the public ear with the sound seed of 
moral instruction. 

The day is just before us: the day of settling. 
Arrangements will have.to be made, whether our 
arms are Victorious or are defeated. Shall we base 
our future policy upon. selfishness, upon kiting 
expedients, or upon'the highest principles of justice, 
rectitude, and humanity 2 

There is danger of such despondency, such weari- 
ness of war, such a wish to get back to prosperous 
days, that the people may, for the sake of peace, be 
willing to do anything. This moral suppleness is 
our danger. It will heap up mischiefs for the future. 
It will cure nothing. It will leave the causes of all 
our present evils to work again. This war is a 
great carbuncle. To drive it in, and leave the 
blood unpurified, is to prepare for a series of boils 
and carbuncles. The strength of the nation will 
be frittered away by recurring outbreaks. We shall 
have the chill and fever of war with regular period- 
icity, until the system becomes run down. 

A peace at any price is a bid for endless misfor- 
tune. The first step in the right direction must be 
full, fearless, and thorough Taxation. 

The next step is Murrary Activity. If our 
Government has not men enough, let more be 
called. If it is for experience that we wait, that 
will never be got by mere camp drill. If it is the 
policy to do nothing, we certainly can do that with 
less than half a million men, and at a less cost than 
a million dollars a day. 

The next Step is the open annunciation, that here- 
after this Government is to be administered in its 
original spirit—in the spirit of the Fathers who 
framed it, and, wholly and openly, in the interests 
of Liberty. 

While we do not mean to invade the ascertained 
province of states, nor usurp for the Federal Gov- 
ernment the rights and inalienable authority of 
local governments, we do mean that the Gen- 
eral Government should let it be fairly understood 
that the insidious and deadly heresies which 
have been spreading since the days of Calhoun, are 
now to be comdemned and anathematized. The 
Government is not to foster slavery. It is to foster 
with peculiar discrimination every interest of liberty. 

It is time that these things were said. Candor 
requires it. It is wrong that Kentucky, and West- 
ern Virginia, and Missouri, and_ Tennessee should 
be coaxed into the Union upon a false impression. 
It is not true that the Northern states. hold the 
Views in regard to the rights of slavery that 
Southern and Mittdle states do. There 
is trouble ahead if these matters are vailed 
in insincerity. '.It is said that our first busi- 
ness is war. No. Our first business is Honor, 
Honesty, Truth. The whole North are determined 
that Calhounism shall be purged from the National 
Administration—from the laws of the land—from 
our courts. This is the purpose of the Northern 
mind. We are determined to have a free Govern- 
ment in the interests of freedom. If slavery must 
yet for a time exist, it must be exceptional, abnor- 
mal, local; out in no sense sustained by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

To this end: 

Slavery should be at once and peremptorily 
abolished in the District of Columbia! That 
abomination has long enough ruffled round the 
neck of Government with shame and disgrace. 
The states of Maryland and Virginia have not in 
this desperate emergency performed any such patri- 
otic service for the commonwealth as should make 
us hesitate on actount of their supposed opinions. 
The honor of this nation is of more importance 
than the sensibilities of rebellious Virginia and 
lukewarm Maryland. 

Our courts should be reformed, and honest men 
put in them in place of those Taneys who, like 
teredoes, have bored the planks of the Constitution 
with consrtuctions until it is ready to sink. 

Next, let it be boldly said that the slaves of rebels 
are the nation’s freedmen. Let the American flag 
now rise and fling from every star and from all its 
folds tidings of liberty wherever it floats! Borne 
by freemen, let our flag carry freedom. 

And as fast as bondmen come into our posses- 
sion, let the Northern doctrines of manhood begin 
to be applied to them. Let woman have the Chris- 
tian right of womanhood, the sanctity of their person, 
and the right of family and household. Let men 
have allotments out of confiscated lands, recognize 
the right of wages, and bring them under the influ- 
enceof those motives of hope, interest, and prospective 
good which are the spring of all enterprise and sound 
industry. Let children and adults be provided 
with schools and religious instruction. In short, 
we demand that the Christian doctrines of manhood 
as held by the Fathers, and in the South until the 
days of Calhoun, and yet held through all the 
North, shall be applied to the African population of 
our country. 

If our Government, sloughing the traditions of 
the South, shall again put on its beautiful garments 
of liberty, and go forward upon its mission of 
Christian civilization, we shall have cheaply pur- 
chased its renovation by this terrible rebellion. 
But if, after hundreds of thousands of lives are sac- 
rificed and uncounted millions of money, we gain 
nothing, but, under the name of Union, to sink back 
into the shameful embraces of slavery, we shall 
have exhausted the national life for nothing, and 
paid a vast and infamous price for our degradation 
and ultimate destruction. 





A GOOD CHANCE AND A HARD PLACE. 


Wuen Fernando Wood was for the first time 
elected Mayor of New York, he signalized his 
advent by such wholesome and unexpected vigor 
and virtue of administration that the whole country 
was electrified, and men began to think that the 
reign of the saints was come. A venerable woman 
of our acquaintance wrote to some one in New York 
her Christian thanksgiving for such a magistrate, 
and ended her message by inquiring whether 
“there were satisfactory evidences of Mayor 
Wood's piety.” ; 

Upon the accession of Mr. Opdyke and the reces- 
sion of Mr. Wood, we presume the evidences of 
the late Mayor’s piety are such as will require no 
investigation. Nor is there av ‘danger that he 


i Oe on account of his manifold 
Ps tritmal nd graces. 2a “e 
“ness to all Who have the real welfare of New York 
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_ keeper. 


- Any man who shail hereafter invent or imagine any 
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at heart. He has no sinecure. Nor will the best 
intention, nor the utmost industry and skill, suffice 
to rectify suddenly all the evils under which this 
‘Iisgoverned city. groans. _ His inaugural ‘message 
is brief and businesslike. Mr. Opdyke has the 
opportunity of fame. Whether he has the genius 
to succeed, remains to be seen. Whoever shall 
reduce New York to good ‘government, will need 
no pyramid to be built for his memory. The great 
metropolis of the Western World will be his name- 
Letall good men co-operate. Letitbe felt 4 
to be the shame it is, that all the Christian institu- 
tions and Christian men of New York city have not. 
been salt enough to keep its affairs from rotting. 


municipal villainy not already well practiced in New 
York, should have a wreath of thistles and poison- 
ivy voted him by the universities of Sing Sing and 
Auburn. 





A HINT TO THE TEMPERANCE MEN. 


Tune, energy, talent, and money have been free 
gifts to the Temperance Reform. The church, the 
press, the ballot-box, the statute-book have all been 
brought to its aid. Asylums have been erected to 
eure the drunkard of his passionate taste. ~All 
these efforts have had their successes and their 
rewards. 

_ But the.cup is still filled and drained; men every 
day stagger in the streets ; every court counts crim- 
jnals, through drunkenness; every other st#et- 
corner has a grog-shop. Not another vice makes 
such wide-spread havoc among individuals, fami- 
lies, and. communities as drunkenness. 

Now, we have a hint to those who labor in this 
reform ; to call their attention to one remedy too 
much neglected ; or rather to one preventable cause 
too often overlooked. 

Every constitution has at times a proneness to 
hyper-physical excitement. This is characteristic 
naturally of many temperaments, but chiefly mani- 
fested in persons under thirty years. It finds its 
relief in the use of various stimulants. With some, 
the demand is satisfied with tea or coffee; with 
others, highly seasoned food ; with others, tobacco ; 
with others, opium; with great numbers, vinous 
and fermented liquors. 

Every creature that breathes requires-a stimulus 
of some kind; nor is this saying anything new. 
Neither man nor brute can keep alive without some 
interworking element to urge onward the lagging 
wheels of life. What inspires the delicate nervous 
organization to its incessant activity? What main- 
tains the sleepless energy of the wonder-working 
brain? What gives the heart its untiring motion, 
like the restless sea? What gives the muscles the 
instinct to resupply their fibers with the strength 
which they daily spend? What gives the eye its 
brightness, the larynx its voice, the stomach its 
wonderful chemistry? To all these questions 
there is one answer, in one word, OXYGEN. 

This is at once the chief stimulator of the func- 
tions, and tke chief supplier of the tissues. The 
other name for it is Life. For in proportion as oxy- 
gen is plenteous, life is vigorous; in proportion as 
it is lacking or impure, life wastes itself and grows 
sickly. It is the body’s repairer of damages. If, 

outside of the fable, there be any Elixer of Life, its 
name is Oxygen; if any fountain of youth, it is 
fresh air; if any El Dorado, the scent of any man’s 
nostrils may find it, on any clear day, in any clean. 
place. Good air is the world’s wholesale staple of 
good health. It makes the rich blood, the tough 
bone, the clear brain. Good air is so ample a stim- 
ulant that good health requires no other. This is 
the natural quickener; the others are artificial. 


named. 

Now, this being the case, why should it not be 
used? Isthere not enoughto be had? Does it cost 
money, that men should stint themselves of it? 
Does God give it sparingly? The free air belongs 
to all who breathe; the heavenly inheritance 
of which all men are heirs. It is the feeder of 
many mouths; God’s perpetual answer to the 
prayer, Give us this day our daily bread. 

But though it be God’s gift, men refuse it. They 
banish it by willful exclusion ; they bar their win- 
dows against it; they shut their doors upon it; 
they burn it with fires; they poison it with their 
own breath. They forget the fearful penalty of 
doing despite to the airthey breathe. Since oxygen 
is the needful stimulus of life, to exclude it, to 
abridge its quantity, to deteriorate its quality, 
is to create a gradual weakness in the 
body, which will immediately require some 
other and less wholesome stimulus to reawaken 
the lost vigor. To withdraw the quickening influ- 
ence of oxygen is to demand some other life-giver. 
The flagging animal pewers, thirsty for pure air, 
when that is denied must quench their thirst from 
some other cup. 

If a room be shut, and people be sitting in it, the 
air will rapidly lose its oxygen, and take carbonic 
acid instead. Other noxious gases will be added. 
These will be further fouled by the invisible 
effluvia from each human body. A combination of 
depressing causes will begin to produce in each 
person a weakening of the muscles, yawning, irri- 
tability, prostration, and an impatient desire for a 
helpful stimulus. After an evening spent unwit- 
tingly in such exhaustion, the usual remedy—which 
ought to be the pure, cool, vital air—is, in polite 
society, a glass of wine before retiring; in cheaper- 
living circles, a bowl of punch or pitcher of ale ; 
but among the poor, the most villainous of rum. 
The original temptation, in each case, was the 
weakening air of a closed room. 

Every dweller in a tenement-house, unventilated, 
uncleansed from month to month, in a cellar or 
court unvisited by fresh air, or in any habitation on 
which the sun never smiles, is not only robbed of 
his natural oxygen, so that good health and cheer- 
ful spirits are made strangers in his house, but the 
stagnant air is intermixed with the foulness of his 
own breath, and turned into a vapor that carries 
disease as fogs carry mildews. The first natural 
effect of this upon the constitution is a craving for 
some blood-stirring liquor. If trouble often lures 
men to drunkenness, bad air lures them oftener. 
After sitting a forenoon in a close office, or bending 
over a shoe-bench, or standing at a type-case, a man 
yawns at noon, stretches out his arms, wonders 
what has so taken the life out of him, and forget- 
ting the true cause and its cure, dashes off a glass 
of brandy to feel better. Printers and shoe- 
makers shut their windows tight, without a crevice ; 
the room must be warm enough for each man to 
work in his shirt-sleeves ; as a consequence, these 
two trades turn out a fearful number of drunken 
men. ° 

A practical suggestion, therefore, comes up. To 
prevent the squandering of so many lives by 
drunkeaness, teach the common people the value 
of pure air as a safeguard against strong drink. 
This is an easy lesson, but hard to learn. It is 
plain sense, but has little heed. A small family in 
a large house cannot suffer much from impure air, 
unless they take pains to make themselves uncom- 
fortable ; but a large family living in one room 
ought to break a pane out of the window. This 
would have kept many a man sober who now is 
drunk. Fresh air is itself a temperance pledge. 
After this, if more stimulus be needed, the best is a 
cup of tea. But what is the need of intoxicating 
drinks? The worst thing which a man can take 
into his mouth, after an oath or a lie,is alcohol. It 
never crosses any man’s lips but with secret intent 
to make theft of the brain. Let any man who is 
trying to conquer his appetite, try faithfully the 


‘This is the true strong drink ; the others are falsely ' 
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or in open parks, or in clean streets, or in a work- 


shop with the door ajar, or in » bedroom with the | 


window open a crack. If this will not make a 
‘drunken 


tarian, mentions this case: “I met,” hesays, “ with 
an intelligent artisan, whom I questioned as to his 
budget, from which it appeared that one-half of his 
‘wages were spent in whisky. In answer to my 
remonstrances, he said, ‘If you were to live where 
I live, and sleep where I sleep, you would drink 
whisky too.’” Mr. Chadwick was led by this in- 
cident to examine into the habits of intoxication 
among men who lived in the low quarters of Glas- 
gow, and men who lived where the air was pure. 
The results of his investigations were astonishing 
even to scientific men. Pure air tended to sobriety ; 
bad air to drunkenness. So Mr. Chadwick con- 
cluded that in great cities, with narrow streets, 
crowded tenements, and corrupt air, a general tem- 
perance reform could not come until after a general 
sanitary reform. Dr. Griscom of this city expressed 
a similar opinion several years ago. 

Now it will startle some people to know that 
seventy per cent. of the population of New York 
dwell intenement-houses. Is not this one key to the 
great drunkenness of this drunken city? What 
multitudes live im cellars; in rear houses; in 
alleys; in long brick buildings, thick-peopled from 
street to roof; all breathing each other’s breath ; 
all looking out upon uncleansed streets ; all sleep- 
ing in poisonous night-dews ; all heirs te an inher- 
itance of malaria! Isit any wonder, since so many 
human bodies must grow tainted with the defile- 
ments of these streets and these abodes, since so 
much vigor of life rnust be wasted by such atmos- 
phere, since so much morbidness must enter into 
the blood with each day’s drawing-in of breath, 
since so many appetites are inevitably set to cray- 
ing for an unnatural nutriment,—is it any wonder 
that, wherever a man goes in this city, he cannot 
help finding a grog-shop, and that sober men, meet- 
ing their temptation at the corners of all streets, 
should often yield, and stop just long enough to 
take a single glass, and so learn to-day how to be 
@runk to-morrow ? 

Of course, this does not cover the whole case. 
There are men living in well-aired houses, on fash- 
ionable streets, whose sober days are not seven 
to the week. Men drink and are drunken in Fifth 
avenue and on Murray Hill. We must not look 
for all the virtues to Our Best Society. But it must 
be said that the heavy figures of drunkenness in 
this city are counted among the very poor, who live 
squalidly, who dare not look the sunshine in the 
face, and who know not the taste of fresh air. Next 
in the rank of drinkers and drunkards is the great 
body of day-laborers, mechanics, men of all the 
common trades ; who deal with themselves more 
roughly than the world would like to deal with 
them ; who are their own unconscious enemies ; 
who defile themselves, making room in their houses 
for poverty, and in their bodies for disease ; yet who 
might just as well catch the happy knack of keep- 
ing their skins clean, their bodies pure, and their 
breath sweet. Half the drunkenness of this city 
might be prevented by this simple rule— 
Breathe no other man’s breath. Half a dozen years 
of clean streets, with pure air as low down as the 
pavements, would cleanse the Augean stables. If 
the new Mayor will carry into the.lanes and alleys 
that new broom which is said to sweep clean, we 
will give him thanks. Then, forthe next means to 
be used, let the Temperance Men forthwith turn 
their tracts, their reports, their speeches, and their 
ward-visitations, not merely upon the single idea of 
“abstinence-pledges and the signing of names, but 
» as part Of their legitimate work, upon scrub- 
‘bing floors, sweeping stairs, bathing bodies, airing 
beds, opening windows, and the drinking not merely 
of cold water but God’s full cup of fresh air. 





CONTRABANDS—BLACK AND WHITE. 


Ir it is hard to learn a new lesson, still harder is 
it to unlearn an old one. For more than a quarter 
of a century past the eloquent but feeble voice of 
anti-slavery has been overcome, and too often 
silenced, by the mightier tones of the pulpit, the 
press, and of legislative bodies, teaching that 
religion and morality have no duties in regard to 
slavery, and that it is beyond the reach of law ex- 
cept for its defense. It is the habit of the Anglo- 
Saxon mind, if not a necessity of its blood, to defer 
to the church in all matters of conscience, and to 
the state in all matters affecting the relations of man 
as amemberofsociety. Itis not strange, therefore, 
that, as a people, we have accepted the lesson so 
long, so universally, and so authoritatively taught, 
that American slavery is a system clearly within 
God’s providence, and beyond human interference. 
But whether strange or not, such is the fact, and 
events are showing how hard it is to unlearn the 
lesson. 

It is hard to forego our contempt and hatred for 
the negro, and our admiration of and subserviency 
to his master. The war, as it happens, has found 
contrabands in both classes. From one class they 
come to us as friends and allies, begging an asylum 
from masters who have either abandoned them, or 
threatened to put them to death ; from the other, 
they have fallen into our hands as enemies, seeking 
the overthrow of the Republic and the destruction 
of the right of self-government. How have we 
received these different men—these open and defi- 
ant foes, these trembling and suppliant friends? 
“ Never,” said Mr. Faulkner, on his way home to 
Virginia from a Northern prison of state,—“ never 
have I been so overwhelmed with attentions as at 
Fort Warren.” Nor were these attentions paid to 
him alone. Imprisoned ministers of.the rebel 
government to foreign powers, the deck hands of 
captured privateers, soldiers taken with arms in 
their hands by Federal forces, shared alike the 
bountiful gifts which Northern flunkies laid at the 
feet of those whom a long course of plantation dis- 
cipline had taught them to look upon as their 
masters through the divine right of being men- 
owners. The pick of Boston libraries, the choicest 
catering from Boston markets, the rarest wines of 
costly vintages treasured in Boston wine-cellars, 
were sent, to solace the tedium of imprisonment, to 
the master-class, confined for treason against the 
state. Even Federal officers were compelled to sur- 
render their comfortable quarters to the most distin- 
guished of these civil guests ; and Federal soldiers, 
out at elbows, and almost shoeless, saw comfortable 
clothing passed in abundance to the common traitors, 
till the physician who had them in charge was com- 
pelled to put a peremptory stop to this flow of luxuries 
and comforts, this embarrassment of riches, pressed 
upon the acceptance of the happy and petted rebels. 
While we must needs sicken at such subserviency, 
we cannot help but pity it. For we cannot forget 
the education which has been given to the present 
generation, which even Boston has not yet had time 
to unlearn. We cannot forget how short the time 
is since the constitutional obligation which the 
pride of freemen should have made Massachusetts 
ashamed of and perform with all the reluctance the 
law allowed, she hastened to do with such alacrity 
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‘a lesson to have some fellow-feeling for the slaves 
‘who cringe beneath the whips of overseers ; for the 
habit of submission in them and us is the samo in 
character-though differing jn.degree. - We both: bow 
from long habit, and acknowledge the masters whom 
‘we have been taught to serve. When the man. 
who had stigmatized all Northerners as.“ mudaills” 
turned his back upon Boston and the adulations she 
had laid at the feet of rebel prisoners, what could 
his thought have been but that they are “ mudsills” 
still? What else could he and his fellow-prisoners 
think bit that the divine right of mastership in the 
Southern gentleman was instinctively recognized ia 
a community where the baseness of earning one’s 
own livelihood is universal, and evon held to be a 
virtue? “The ox knoweth hisowner and the ass 
his master’s crib.” It is we whom they look upon 
as rebels against the constituted and fit order of 
things, and we foster that delusion so long as we 
treat with the old habitual respect and deference 
the contrabands of this class who happen to fal] 
into our hands. What wonder that they persuade 
themselves that in a war with such a people they 
must speedily triumph ? 

In our treatment of the contrabands of the other 

class, we are moved by the same spirit. As the 
person of the slaveholder is sacred, so the person 
of the slave is beyond our sympathy or even our 
pity. There is something monstrous and shocking 
in the indifference and coldness with which we 
receive the silent appeal of the poor forsaken crea- 
tures of the South who seek an asylum with the 
Federal forces. History records with a tender 
commiseration the trusting confidence with which 
the simple-minded savage meets, for the first time, 
the white men who come in their great winged 
thips from unknown regions, perhaps from worlds 
beyond the skies. No faith more touching was 
ever shown by the ignorant and the helpless in a 
superior order of beings, than the slaves have ex- 
hibited at the approach of the Northerners. In 
their education, or rather their discipline, no one 
thing has been more steadily inculcated than that 
all Northern men were Abolitionists, and that the 
Abolitionist was the slave’s worst enemy. But 
their darkened minds have rejected the falsehood, 
and seized upon and cherished with the strength 
of a religious conviction the notion that those 
whom their masters dreaded must needs be their 
friends. So when the Yankee ships entered the 
bay of Port Royal, and the masters had fled at 
their approach, the slaves, with the confidence of 
children, and the fearlessness of ignorance, came 
down to the shore with their little bundles in their 
hands,—the worthless bundles, containing all the 
fruits that was left them of life-long labor,—smil- 
ing and full of glee that the ships had come at last 
to carry them out of bondage! There is a wealth 
of romance, of sentiment, of logic, and of truth in 
this one incident, against which all the volumes of 
“South-Side” Doctors of Divinity, all the learned 
treatises of Doctors of Laws, all the speeches of a 
decade of Congressional Reports, are piled up in 
vain. But it falls dead and meaningless upon the 
ears of a generation taught to believe in the invio- 
lability of slavery. 

But the incident is a key to the character of the 
African slaves of the Southern states, and perfectly 
in keeping with their whole conduct since the war 
began. Trustful and confiding, they flock by hund- 
reds and thousands wherever they see the fldg of 
the Union unfurled, asking only protection in the 
liberty they know is their right, and refusing to be- 
lieve, till taught too often by sad experience, that 
they who hold no-slaves themselves will withhold 
so simple a boon .from those who ask only that. 
Peaceful, honest, and laborious, they belie by their 
conduct the long-cheriehed mMnies--but of 
which they have never heard—whereby ‘the bad, 
the timid, and the indifferent have endeavored so 
long to justify their bondage. The benefit of their 
experience of the characters of their masters, and 
their knowledge of all the by-ways and fastnesses 
of the country, of their keen insight into rebel plans 
and purposes, they are ready to give for the asking. 
Willing to work, they are ready to turn their hands 
to any labor. Conscious of their ignorance and 
their lowly condition, they avail themselves gladly 
of every effort made by a few persons to give to 
them religious and intellectual instruction. Hon- 
est and trustworthy, they keep their hands from 
others’ goods, though surrounded by what must 
seem to them almost untold wealth—wealth in food 
and clothing and personal property, which to them 
have peculiar attractions. Sober and quiet, they 
yield themselves to discipline, or establish it among 
themselves, with a readiness which we doubt if any 
other class of people, thrown suddenly out of their 
accustomed relations, and cast loose and idle upon a 
new community, are capable. Left to themselves 
by their flying masters, they seem to forget the long 
arrearages of wrong, and, except in the slight ex- 
cesses committed at Beaufort, have no thought of 
retaliation in the destruction of property. Forget- 
ting the things that are behind, they wait hopefully 
and quietly for the great gift of freedom, which they 
believe, at length, is within their grasp. No dis- 
couragement wearies them. Neither hunger, nor 
thirst, nor idle waiting throws them into disorder. 
Patient, long-suffering, and tranquil, they bide their 
time. Insensible to ill treatment, uncomplaining of 
neglect, ready for any labor put upon them, such 
has been their uniform conduct, such the unobtru- 
sive and humble virtues which have characterized 
them from the beginning, in Virginia, in the West, 
in South Carolina, wherever they have been thrown 
upon the mercy of our military commanders. 

Surely such an appeal as this from a whole class 
to our humanity will not always be in vain. Sure- 
ly the influence of such admirable conduct in a 
whole people must at length have its due weight. 
Surely we must sometime forget that we have been 
taught to despise the slave in the reverence with 
which we have learned to regard the system that 
made him so, and the master that owned him, and 
come to recognize the unexpected virtues which 
have marked his conduct in times peculiarly con- 
ducive to license and disorder. Whatever we may 
still think of slavery in its constitutional relations, 
whatever we may believe to be our national duty to 
the system as a whole, to these poor creatures whom 
the fortune of war has thrown upon our mercy we 
have obligations which we caanot ignore much 
longer. Simple-minded and trusting as children, 
our civilization and Christianity cannot leave them 
unguided and uncared for; and as we do our duty 
to them, so shall we learn our larger duty to the 
millions of their brethren, who may yet be thrown 
upon our mercy, and trusted to our wisdom. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


On the third page of this sheet will be found, 
side by side, a letter from our life-long and devoted 
English Correspondent, who in knowledge and 
appreciation of our country and its relations has 
been considered to surpass all other Englishmen, 
and the initial letter of a newly-elected French 
Correspondent, whose position and associations 





letter, like the writings of the noble Count Gasparin, 
ince a cordiality of friendship, a comprehension of 
our great crisis, a clear understanding of the great 
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establishing a channel of sympathy between our 
aflicted country and the best minds and hearts. of 
the continent of Eutepe. Such 6 bend df unity may 
have great national and humanitary consequences | 
in the future, near and far. ! 





EUROPEAN COALITION AGAINST 
MEXICO. 


On the 17th of December last the Mexican Re- 
public was invaded by Spain, and Vera Oruz, ite 
principal sea-port town, was occupied by @ large 
Spanish force. The invaders encountored no re- 
sistance. Crowds of citizens looked on, and con- 
templated with sullen indifference the overthrow 
of their independence ; but the Mexican Govorn- 
ment had wisely ordered the evacuation of Vera 
Cruz, and it fell into the possession of the Span- 
iards without the loss of a single man. 

To attempt to defend her sea-ports against the 
powers that have decreed their forfeiture, would 
be an act of madness on the part of Mexice. For 
Spain is not the only party committed to the enter- 
prise ; she acts in partnership with Great Britain 
and France. The Spanish contingent alone is tes 
formidable to be successfully opposed by weak 
and dispirited Mexico. It consists of 13 war-ships, 
mounting 461 guns, and manned by over 5,000 sea- 
men, with an additional force of 6,000 infantry.ang 
artillery. France contributes a fleet of 14 yoagels, - 
mounting 314 guns, and manned by 4,000 sailors, 
and a land force of 3,000 Zouaves and Chasseurs 
d’Afriques. Great Britain will contribute, if neo- 
essary, the whole of her North American and West 
Indian fleet, numbering altogether about 35 ships, 
mounting néarly 1,000 guns, and manned by over 
10,000 seamen. By this time a large portion of 
the French and British contingents have joined 
their Spanish allies, and all hope of being able te 
resist such overwhelming armaments must have 
vanished from the Mexican mind. 

It is unfortunately true that Mexico has given te 
the three European powers concerned in this move- 
ment, ample provocation for their present hostile at- 
titude. During the turmoils, troubles, and intestine 
strifes that have distracted the Republic, and left it 
a prey to anarchy, the rights of Europeans, resident 
in the country, have been violated and abused, and 
the Government has been unwilling or unable te 
offer reparation. The sanctity of the British Lega- 
tion has been violated, and British subjects have 
been unable to obtain the interest due. on their 
bonds. Spanish subjects have been maltreated and 
even murdered; and, quite recently, on the acces- 
sion of the present Constitutional Government te 
power, the Spanish Minister was dismissed from the 
country for alleged misconduct. These things are 
regarded as causes of war among nations ; but there 
being nothing to gain in a war with Mexico, Spain, 
France, and England, by a joint treaty, executed on 
the 3lst of October last, agreed to occupy all the 
military positions and fortresses on the Mexican 
coast, and to adopt such measures as would compel 
the Mexican authorities to fulfill their obligations 
with European Governments, and to give more effi- 
cient protection to the persons and properties of for- 
eign residents. A special article of the treaty de- 
clares that the contracting parties engage “not te 
seek for themselves any acquisition of territory nor 
any special advantage, and not to exercise, in the 
internal affairs of Mexico, any influence of a nature 
to prejudice the right of the Mexican nation te 
choose and to constitute freely the form of its Gev- 
ernment.” ’ 

If this treaty be fairly and honestly carried out, 
a European protectorate over Mexico may give her 
a new lease of national life. We shuuld of cougse 
prefer to see an American protectorate over’ an 
American republic, and to find American repub- 
licanism prevailing there instead of European 
monarchism ; but we are compelled, by force of 
circumstances, to be merely spectators of the Mex- 
ican drama. No one need be told that the condi- 
tion of Mexico is as degraded as it can possibly be. 
The majority of the people have never appreciated 
the blessings of liberty. They do not understand 
that strict obedience to law is vitally essential to 
the successful working of a republican govern- 
ment. They have mistaken license for liberty. 
Mexico for years has been divided into political 
factions, each of which has seized in turn the reins 
of power, in order to rob the national exchequer. 
The lives and properties of Mexican residents are 
unsafe even in large cities and on the most public 
highways. Ever since the people threw off the 
Spanish yoke, the country has been retrograding in 
civilization, until it has at length reached the con- 
fines of barbarism. 

If the European powers interfere only to enforce 

payment of their just claims, and to reinstate law 
and order in a distracted country, the movement 
might be regarded as one in the interest of human- 
ity; for Mexico has not proved, thus far, that she 
can govern herself. There are indications, how- 
ever, that after the claims of Great Britain and 
France have been adjusted, these two powers in- 
tend to withdraw from the coalition, and leave 
Spain to carry out alone her own special 
policy in Mexico. Her recent occupation of 
San Domingo shows pretty clearly what that 
policy is, and the direction that Spanish ambition 
is likely to take. In the domestic strifes of Mexico, 
Spain has already sided with the Church party, 
and its champion, Miramon. For this cause her 
representative was lately dismissed from the Re- 
public. At the same time and for the same reason, 
(interference in political affairs,) the Papal Nuncio, 
(the Archbishop of Damascus,) and five inferior 
bishops, were sent out of the country. 
Some people, who are no friends of Spanish rule 
in America, think that the restoration of the Roman 
hierarchy in Mexico, and the reunion of church 
and state, form part of the Spanish programme. 
We hope, however, that the liberty of the Mexican 
people may yet be preserved. We certainly have 
no right to presume that, in defiance of a soloma 
treaty, executed and made public by three of the 
principal powers in Europe, Spain will be not only 
permitted, but aided to gratify a selfish ambition te 
re-enslave Mexico, and build up a monarchy on her 
ruined liberties. 





THE LATE PRINCE ALBERT. 


Since the death of Prince Albert, which we an- 
nounced a fortnight ago, the English journals have 
borne testimony, with singular unanimity, to the 
great services rendered by the Prince to the 
Queen in the conduct of public affairs. A com- 
mon impression existed in this country, and te 
@ great extent in England, that the Prince took no 
part in politics; that not only his position allowed 
him no right, but that his disposition tempted him 
with no inclination. But the English journals, 
since his death, have given many evidences, new 
to the people, that the Consort was the chicf ad- 
viser of the royal lady ; that, standing in the shadow 
of the throne, he held a strong hand upon the Gov- 
ernment ; that, while keeping carefully aloof from 
partisanship, he held many checks and balances 
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interViews between the Queen and the Ministers. 
The reply was, that the popular rumor was liter- 
ally true; that he was not only present, but that 
his presence -Was félt to be a help, not a hindrance ; 
and that it would be difficult to supply the place of 
an adviser who held the Queen’s interests so near 
-at heart, while at the same time, from the peculiar- 
"ity of his-position, he could not be personally af- 
footed’ by the fortunes or misfortunes of any rising 
~or falling party in the state. 

We observe that The Lendon Critic, taking this 
: Same view of the Prince’s political behavior, has a 
- singular story of his falling out with Lord Palmer- 
. ston, which we here quote : 

“In order that those of the University of Cam- 
‘bridge may know what they contemplate doing 
when they talk of elevating the present Premier 
fis Palmerston} to the Chancellorship of the 

niversity, we will recall to mind one or two sim- 
-ple historical facts, not very remote from this time. 
About the year 1851, and during thayears in which 
the war with Russia came about, the public was 
agitated through the press about the interference of 
the Prince Consort with foreign politics. The 
‘plaintiff in that matter was Lord Palmerston, who 
poe mee that he never could see the wife with- 
out the husband being present. Jn 1854 that noble 
lord was charged by the Queen with sending dis- 
patches. to ign. powers without her royal sanc- 
tton——t. 0 words, with having usurped the office 
of the crown. In conivequence of that, Lord Palm- 
erston was dismissed the Foreign Secretaryship, 
and this (as was generally understood at the time) 
was through the direct personal influence and 
advice of the late Prince Consort. The revenge 
‘whioh the noble lord took upon that occasion was 
/peeuliar and characteristic ; he cultivated the per- 
sonal intance of the editors of some so-called 
* liberal’ journals, and persuaded those gentlemen 
‘to ‘write-down’ the Prince, denouncing him as an 
-enemy of England, and a supporter of what were 
‘then called ‘German interests’—as if anything 
‘eould be to the interest of Germany which was not 
also really to the interest of England. The unthink- 
‘ing people took up the cry, and the Prince was 
actually hooted in the streets of London. The 
journals which seven years ago did this to the 
Prince are now among the loudest and most pre- 
tentious of the mourners. So short are human 
memories.” 

The Chancellorship of the University, mentioned 
above, is an honor which was held by the late 
Prince. Among the candidates for the succession 
are his son the Prince of Wales, Lord Palmerston, 
Lerd Lyndhurst, the Duke of Devonshire, and 
others. To judge from various indications mani- 
feat in the English journals, the choice is likely to 
be a test-question between the party of the late 
Prince and the party of the Premier. In late years, 
no love has been lost between these two distin- 
guished gentlemen. The same journal gives a 
very decided expression of the Prince’s views (and 
possibly the Queen’s) concerning the British diffi- 
culties with this country. We quote: 

“ We have reason to believe that, up to the time of 


, dis death, the Prince Consort raised his voice ener- 


getically against the haste with which England is 
rushing into a war with the United States—an 
event which he denounced as subversive of her in- 
terests, dangerous to the real sources of her power, 
and certain to be advantageous only to the despotic 
powers of Europe. Whether that view was right 
or wrong, such, we believe, was the faith in which 
the Prince Consort died.” 


If this be a true statement of the opinions of a 
man who now, after his death, is seen to have ex- 
ercised #0 great.an influence on the public affairs 
cf Great Britain, we cannot but regard his death 
as not only an English but American misfortune. 





“MISCHIEVOUS STORIES. 


In such a time as this, we should expect all man- 
ner of rumors and stories to be started, but should 
receive them with extreme caution, and particularly 
when they gratify our anger or jealousy. The 
Albany Evening Journal repeats the following re- 
marks as coming from Lord Shaftesbury, whose 
connection with religious and philanthropic move- 
ments in England has made his name familiar in 
America : 

“TJ, in common with almost every English states- 
man, sincerely desire the rupture of the American 
Union. It has been the policy of England to brook 
no rivalry, especially in the direction of her own 
greatness. e justly fear the commercial and 
political rivalry of the United States. With a pop- 
ulation of 30,000,000 now, they will soon, if not 
checked, overshadow Great Britain. We cannot 
look upon such a monstrous growth without appre- 
hension.” 

That the English nobility entertain prejudices 
against the republican institutions of America, so 
unlike their own, we do not doubt; and that Lord 
Shaftesbury may sympathize with his own order, is 
very likely. But we doubt whether he has ever 
earried his prejudices so far as to express a de- 
liberate wish for our dismemberment, and that on 
the ground that we were becoming a dangerous 
rival. 

We should not easily fall into that vulgar credu- 
lity which we have just witnessed in England 
respecting an alleged conversation of the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Seward, who is reported to have said 
to the Duke of Newcasile, in attendance upon 
the Prince of Wales during his recent tour in 
America, that, should he (Mr. 8S.) become Secretary 
of State, it would be necessary for him to insult 
the British Government, and that he should do it. 

There is no falsehood more malicious than the 
repeating of a jest as a sober statement. Even had 
Mr, Seward, in the familiarity of dining, hit off the 
old American feeling against the British, who does 
not see that, being uttered amid festivities and ex- 
traordinary popular enthusiasm for the heir appa- 
rent of the British throne, such words, if uttered at 
all, must have conveyed anything but unfriendly 
sentiments ? 

There was. never in America a more remarkable 
spectacle than the triumphant passage of the heir 
apparent of the British throne. His advent was 
hailed as the star of a new era of geod fellowship. 
All grudges had gradually died out, prejudices had 
been softened, year by year, until the sentiments 
which two wars with England had engendered 
‘were worn so nearly away as to need only some 
slight touch to end them. The Prince of Wales’s 
tour gave that occasion. He was a comely youth, 
against whom there could be no ungenerous preju- 
dices; he was the eldest son of a royal mother 
‘whose whole life had been an honor to Christian 
domesticity, and who had, by her good sense and 
virtues, made the world feel that queen, wife, 
mother, were equal words in dignity and nobleness. 
Our people accepted the occasion to give as hearty 
and enthusiastic a national greeting to England as 
ever was seen under the sun. His presence made 
it holiday when the Prince of Wales came. People 
crowded to see him, until long lines of railways 
seemed almost like crowded streets of populous 
cities, and towns and cities gave themselves up to 
tumultuous joy. -This was not a mere popular ex- 
citement. There was a deep feeling in it. Down 
in the bottom of their hearts mem felt glad that 
America and England were heartily reconciled. 
Every newspaper was full of the good omen. 
Speeches vied with each other in hopeful anticipa- 

hint of future rivalry of two empires in the 
ety ambition of philanthropy. Our churches 
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England, eagerly believed, and. y wielded 


| by The London Timesas.o firebrand to. kindle 


fiercer war feelings among a people already crazed 
with truculent pride. Nor have we heard that the 
noble Duke has ever permitted a denial or an ex- 
planation of this venomous perversion of that 
which, at the very worst, was a piece of congratu- 
latory irony. 

We see how foolish people can make themselves 
when they are anxious to find food or fuel for 
anger. Let us not imitate them. We do not believe 
the Earlof Shaftesbury ever said what he is report- 
ed to have done; and, though an aristocrat, we 
believe him to be a Christian gentleman, with an 
average measure of common sense and common 
humanity. 


Messrs. Exuws, Brirron & Eaton, Novelty 

Works, Springfield, Vt., have made a proposal to 
the Government of the United States, for a lease of 
20,000 acres of confiscated land near Port Royal, 
at a yearly rent of $50,000 for ten years, with a 
guaranty of possession and protection, upon which 
they will give employment, support, and schooling, 
to 5,000 liberated negroes ; the negroes to be ap- 
prenticed as follows :—those over 60 years held for 
life, receiving food, clothing, and care; those be- 
tween 40 and 60 to servé five years for food, cloth- 
ing, and dwellings, and $106 at the end of the 
term; those from 20 to 40 to serve five years for 
their food, clothing, schooling, and books, and $200 
to males and $100 to females ; these under 20, and 
all children born during the time, to serve till the 
age of 25,and have food, clothing, homes, three 
months’ schooling each year, and $100. The pro- 
posal must be accepted on or before the 20th of 
January, 1862, so as to admit of seasonable ar- 
rangements for the next crop of cotton. 
We have seen no practical suggestion which 
looks so Yankeelike as this. Some such arrange- 
ment, in the hands of a thrifty manager, would 
prove both profitable to the projectors, productive 
to the Government, and helpful to the negroes. But 
there are in Beaufort District nearly a million acres 
of land, equal to fifty such farms, while there are 
not negroes enough to work above six on the plan 
proposed. The lands actually improved amount to 
239,289 acres, enough for at least a dezen of such 
model farms. Shall the rest run to waste again? 
And what is to be the position of the freedmen at the 
end of ten years? or, indeed, at the present time 
of the 27,000 in Beaufort not engaged by Messrs. 
E., B. & E. or others? And, again, by what 
authority, known to our republican institutions, are 
these so-called “ apprentices” to be held to service ? 
What the Government needs is a comprehensive 
plan, adapted to the tens or hundreds of thousands 
of people who will be within our lines in a few 
weeks, and whose existence next year will depend 
on the crops which they shall plant in the ground 
prior to the Ist of April. 

Rev. Dr. Strickland of the Methodist Book-Room, 
now chaplain to one of the regiments at Port Royal, 
writes to The Christian Advocate and Journal, of 
which he is one of the editors, setting forth the im- 
portance of having some policy adopted at once 
which will secure the cultivation of the land and 
promote the industry of the people, in season for 
next year’s crops : 

“ Beaufort District is pronounced the finest cotton 


region in the world, and the cotton bears the high- 
est.price in the European market. On the numer- 





_ ous islands cotton is mostly raised, though recently, . 


on account of the rebellion, a large amount of corn 


hundred and forty-one 

ward of nine hundred thousand acres, about half of 
which are improved. These plantations are valued 
at six millions of dollars. The produce of cotton 
alone, ginned and ready for market, is estimated at 
upward of six million pounds. The movable prop- 
erty of the planters is estimated at thirty millions ; 
this, of course, includes the slaves. The whole 
District may be said to be in the possession of the 
United States, and, forming as it does a most im- 
portant base of operations, it will not be long until a 
large portion, if not the entire state, will be in the 
hands of the Government. After the crops have 
been gathered, these plantations should be leased 
by the Government and worked by paid, if not by 
free labor.” 

It is one of the first duties of a commanding 
general who subdues a district of country, to estab- 
lish an adequate and beneficent government for the 
preservation of the peace and to secure the welfare 
of the people. The land in Beaufort District is 
totally derelict by those who held the ownership 
under the laws of South Carolina, and their title is 
justly forfeited by their treason, and at the same 
time the just authority of the local government is 
lost by the revolt of the state itself. 

There is no law there but military law, under the 
authority of the United States. And there is no equit- 
able claim or lien on the lands except that of the Gov- 
ernment, unless we recognize a quasi title pertaining 
to the negroes who have cultivated it without com- 
pensation. The United States officers can only rec- 
ognize these negroes as a friendly population, able 
and willing to make the land productive, and thus 
contribute to the wealth and strength of the coun- 
try, but unorganized and without the legal title to 
any portion of land on which to live and labor. 

The fundamental specialty of our American in- 
stitutions is the general idea that men ought toown 
the land they cultivate. And the special cause of 
the extraordinary growth of the Republic is in our 
land system, which offers the greatest facilities for 
every industrious man to become the owner of land. 

If our public men are wise now, they will not 
attempt to introduce any alien and incongruous 
scheme into those districts of country thrown thus 
afresh into our exclusive national jurisdiction. 
Let the ideas of the American Land system, one of 
the great lights of civilization, be applied as far as 
possible, so as at once to create social organization, 
and to secure as fast and as far as we go the per- 
fect assimilation of our institutions. The only im- 
portant modification reqtiired grows out of the 
extreme poverty of the people, who have been 
plundered all their lives, and now have nothing to 
begin with. 

In disposing of these lands which he finds with- 
out owners, and of these people whom he finds 
without lands or laws, the General should first 
‘offer a free farm to every man who wishes to live 
by cultivating land—not exceeding forty acres to 
each—to be his own in fee simple, by patent from 
the United States, provided he builds on it and oc- 
cupies it three years. The homesteads, 840 in 
number, should be sold at auction, on a reasonable 
notice, each with a proper quantity of land attached, 
not exceeding one hundred acres to a dwelling- 
house. 

The details of this process could be managed by 
one judicious agent for the district, called a Com- 
missioner of Allotment, to be appointed by the 
commanding general, with a few subordinates ; and 
thus the whole machinery of agriculture would be 
in motion in time for planting the next year’s crops. 
Special rules might be adopted in the case of me- 
chanics, fishermen, and others who prefer to live in 


would fall of course under the jutrisdic- 
tion of the U. 8. Land Office, Some little logisla- 
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land is held by titles originating in this way under 
' William the Conqueror. - 

~ These suggestions are made with particular ref- 
erence $0 the condition of things in Beaufort Dis- 
trict, where »¢ Whites fled. The soil is productive, 
the market is nea.”: the negroes are numerous, and 
being generally religivn2s, may be supposed to be 
more intelligent than in son: Other seetions, and so 
better prepared to enter upon stlo.t an experiment. 
As we are not clamoring for the Adnzinistration to 


in a way to fulfill the duties of the Government, 
and lay the best foundation for fature prosperity. 
When other districts come under the power of our 
army, let their particular conditions be also regarded. 





ALLEGHANIA. 


Mr. James W. Taytor of St. Paul, Mim., hes 
published a pamphlet with the-above title, designed 
to show, by a geographical and statistical argument, 
the peculiar condition of the mountain districts of 
the South, as a source of strength to the Union and 
of weakness to the rebellion. This mountain region | 
embraces conterminous parts of Virginia, Kentucky, |: 
Tennessee, North and South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Alabama, with an area of 85,835 square miles, in- 
cluding 181 counties, and containing 1,373,690 in- 
habitants, of whom only 201,024, or less than 15 per 
cent., are slaves. This was by the census of 1850, 
and it ie believed that the proportion of slaves is 
now still smaller. Mr. Taylor possesses one capi- 
tal defect as a statistician—he does not foot his col- 
umns! We have performed this “labor of love,” 


at a glance the states involved, the number of coun- 
ties, the free population, and the slaves : 








States. Counties. Free Inhab. Slaves. 
Sb aekcs cers . sa eee 64,255 
Kentucky......... 12 OS 2, 
Tennessee........- (et Ds cesas:.ons 32,152 
North Carolina.... 17........  , 14,222 
South Carolina.... 4........ $6,653 ...60..000 923 
Bees gGs..cccecccee nO Bntosscees 868 
BIGDOMS 022020000 Bicccccce FTOGEB....ccccce 

181 1,172,666 201,024 


The writer dilates, with the enthusiasm of a na- 
tive, on the beauties and grandeur of the scenery, 
the fertility of the soil for grass and grain, the 
wealth of the mines of gold and iron and salt and 
coal, the various mineral springs, the abundance of 
water-streams, the salubrity of the climate, the cen- 
tral pesition, the mountain fastnesses, and other ad- 
vantages of that beautiful region, and then argues 
the importance of an early advance of the Union 
armies through the Cumberland Gap and along the 
valley of Virginia, to Knoxville, to Chattanooga, to 
King’s Mountain, to Dahlonega, to Huntsville, eve- 
rywhere drawing out the support of a population 
still loyal at heart, as he says. Two questions 
arise in our minds as we reflect on the glowing pic- 
ture. First, we do not know why our armies have 
not long ago been advanced more confidently into a 
section so important and so favorable. And, sec- 
ondly, we are at a loss to explain how or why such 
a people, in such a mountain region, have so cra- 
venly allowed themselves to be trampled on by the 
rebellion. 





Fires in Southern cities have been very numer- 
ous of late. Within a fortnight there have been 
fires in Charleston, loss $2,100,000 ; fires in six dif- 
ferent places in Montgomery ; a fire in Nashville, 
with a loss of a million of dollars; a fire in Nor-~ 
folk, destroying the Custom-House and Post-Office ; 
two fires in Richmond ;. a fire in New Orleans, de- 
stroying @ powder-mill; .a fire:in Greenville, Ala- 
bama, destroying a large part of -the town. In 
some of these instances, the reports say that the 
incendiaries were slaves ;_ in others the authors are 


that in almost every case the aceidents were from 
design, and the designers were the blacks. For 
the old proverb is still true: “So many slaves, so 
many enemies.” 

We have received a private letter from- Port 
Royal, S. C., from an army chaplain, who gives an 
encouraging account of the fugitive slaves of that 
place. He speaks with special delight of their will- 
ingness to learn ; a fact to which all correspondents 
from that neighborhood bear uniform testimony. 
He says: “My first spelling-book, given away 
under the sanction of the Government, was to a 
very intelligent colored man who had learned to be 
a good traitor. He had worked for the enemy in 
Beaufort and Charleston. His wife and two little 
children had been taken from him by the: slave- 
holders. He is a Christian man. The spelling- 
book is a Union one! His name is Gabriel Hayne. 
May God bless him !” 
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Gov. Morean’s Message is longer than usual, 
having more than usual to say. It gives a cheer- 
ful picture of the financial credit of the Empire 
State. We are glad to see that he has not lost his 
interest in the State Prisons, and again recommends 
an inquiry into their management and punishments. 
His report of what the state has done for the army 
will be gratifying to all patriotic citizens. The 
Governor, in accepting the commission of Major- 
General, will pay his expenses out of his private 
fortune, without draft upon the public treasury. 








Horace Greeey, at his recent lecture in Wash- 
ington, at the Smithsonian, had for auditors the 
President of the United States, Secretary Chase, 
Senators Wilson, Hale, and King, and many other 
public men. His subject was “ The Nation.” A 
correspondent says : 

“ The more decidedly he proclaimed that the war 
could not succeed until the Administration looked 
the belligerents in the eye, and said, ‘ they are slave 
propagandists—not rebels,’ the more warm and 
spontaneous was the applause. It was a hearty 
outburst that seconded his citation of Andy John- 
son’s declaration, that ‘rebels have no right to 
own anything,’ and an avalanche, 'oud, prolonged, 
and overpowering, that welcomed the incidental 
mention of the name of Fremont.” 





Hon. Henry J. Raymonp of The Times has been 
chosen Speaker of the second branch of the Legis- 
lature of this state. Probably no member of that 
body has so many personal qualifications for filling 
such a post usefully and gracefully as Mr. Ray- 
mond. 





Witt Lioyp Garrison will lecture at Cooper 
Institute on Tuesday evening, January 14,on “ The 
Abolitionists, and their Relations to the War.” 





SPECIAL TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Every subscriber to The Independent who, in 
renewing his subscription for another year, shall 
inclose the name of one or more new subscribers, 
(with the money,) will be allowed One Dollar Each 
for every new subscriber. Thus, $20 sent by any 
present subscriber will pay for eighteen new sub- 
scriptions, and will renew the subscription of the 
person sending this amount. Our old friends 
who, as the new year is now opening, are 
on the peint of renewing their subscriptions, will 
find this offer exceedingly to their advantage. If 
any such are out of employment, they will find 
Profitable occupation, in this way, by procuring 
subscribers to The Independent. Others, who are 
-beyond the necessity of acting from this motive, 
may find a stimulus in aiding a newspaper whose 
note aim is to aid the Good Cause. 
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bebe ee Garretsville, Ohio, Dec. 31, by Professor 

James H. of Oberlin, Edwin S. Williams of Elisabeth, 

N. J., to Miss Frankie A. Lee of Garretsville. 


DIED. 

Porraa—tIn this city, Dec. 27, Agnes K., wife of Rev. Timothy 
H. Porter, and eldest daughter of James T. Soutter, aged 27 years. 

Se City, on = 30th of December, of ty- 
phoid fever, Frank, youngest son of garet L. and the late Dr. 
Gamaliel Bailey, aged 15 years. 

Farngam—In North Andover, Mass., Friday evening, Dec. 20, 
Mrs. Susaw¥arphanm, relict of the late Dea. Jedediah Farnham, 
years 6 months. A precious 
fectionate 
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grandmother, an earnest and sincere Christian, has en- 

tered the regt- of her Heavenly Father’s house. Her peaceful death 

termination of her useful, devoted, and gentle Chris- 

—_— Preeious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his 
D » 


Griwpalr—In this city, 23d instant, Harriet Newell, only 
daughter‘of Dea. Grindall and the late-Lucretia Rawson of 
South Woodstock, Ct.; in the 25th year of her age. 

Wiutys—At Tolland, Ct., Nov. 18, in’ the triumph of Chris- 
tian faith, Mrs, Nancy Robbins Willys, daughter of the late 
Elisha Martin of Tolland, aged 44 years. he was tenderly 
loved and is deeply lamented. 

Hunrineron—Miss Nancy Huntington died Nov. 19, 1961, 
aged 75 years. 

She was the daughter of the Rev. David Huntington, for 
many years pastor of the church in Hamburg, Ct. Of a 
constitution remarkably delicate, and almost always trembling 
on the confines of mortal disease, she yet, by the grace of God, 
has continued to this late day. Her disposition was eminently 
gentle and charitable, her attachment to religious people and 
institutions decided and unwavering, and her life universally 
approved as that of a consistent Christian. The summons to 
depart was not unexpected, and was met in a spirit of submis- 
sion and trust. She left the world apparently hanging solely 
on Christ. In this capital fact, supported by the retiring vir- 
tues of many years, her sole surviving sister finds a consoling 
persuasion that the event which seemed death to the living, has 
proved life to the dead. 

STAT 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 
GPECIAL N OTICE. 


TO THE READERS OF THE NEW YORK SUN, 











Once moreI write myself Editor and Sole Proprietor of The 
New York Sun. My day-dream of rural enjoyment is broken, 
and I am again prisoner to pen and types. For months I sought 
te avoid the surrender, but only to find resistance without avail. 
Thought and hand may nolonger mingle with productions of the 
soil ; they must return to other and better known rounds of duty. 
But I congratulate myself on my surroundings. Never was prisoner 
more royally treated. It certainly is pleasant to greet tried friends 
and familiar faces and to resume old associations, though it be 
against one’s own will, My old shoes, even, give back a gratefu, 
warmth and enee, adding their little mite to make smooth a path 
which can be but rugged at the best. My associates in labor join 
hands with me in a renewed determination that The Sun shall do 
its share of duty in quelling the unnatural rebellion now rioting 
o’er the land, and regrets fast disappear in warm patriotic desires 
to insure the most complete performance of that duty, 

What, then, to the Readers of The Sun? Nothing save the an- 
nouncement that I am henceforth its Publisher and Manager. 
They require no other Prospectus, Programme, or Platform, to 
declare what of good or ill the future will bring to them in its col- 
umns. Whatever my past management warrants them in expect- 
ing, that much I promise. If more comes within the range of my 
abilities, more they shall receive. For my advertising friends I 
shall, ag ever, keep open hotige, and that The Sun will always be 
a welcome visitor in its.old.haunts, besides finding many, many 
new ones, I'more than hope. I make sure of it. 

: MOSES §. BEACH. 


ee ; , 
The office of The Sun remains at the old stand, corner of Nassau |: 


and Fultol streets. Its subscribers have just been presented with 
a copy of a valuable ‘‘ Complete Map of the Southern States ;” and 
the celebrated authoress, Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, has commenced 
in its columns a new story entitled HUNTED DOWN, which 
promises to interest readers very deeply. Other features, well 
calculated to render The Sun the first newspaper in the city, will 
from time to time be presented. 

HAT AN AMOUNT OF SUFFERING AND 

DISEASE among the Volunteers would be prevented by 
the free use of HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT! For 
Wounds, Sores, and Scurvy the Ointment is a certain cure, and 


for Bowel Complaints, Fevers, Small-Pox, etc., the Pills are the 
best medicinein the world. Only 25 cents per box or pot. 








SEWING-MACHINES, 
FOX FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING UsE, 
Mo. 45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CANDLES, STARCH, STAPLE AND’ FANCY. 
PURE OLD PALM SOAP, 
FOR BATH, TOILET, AND FOR CHAPPED HANDS. 


EPucaTIONAL AND BOOK AGENCY. 


REY. GEORGE G. SAXE, A.M. 
REV. JAMES A. SKINNER, A.M. 
No. 5 Beekman street, New York. 





Oil-Paintings, Stereeseopic all ar- 
ticles pertaining to the complete filling 3 of a first-class Scheol ; 
-- > = —y ee ng omg Theological and 
other nD ibraries, Literary Associations, coums, etc, 
with Books and Stationery at WHoLESALE Prices. i) 5 

An extensi quaint. with College Faculties and Principals 
of Academies, together with personal investigation and confidential 
co’ ; enabie us to assure parties applying for teachers 
that those we recommend are worthy and . 





Parents, guardians, and students will be gratuitously 
fe eo reliable imformation respecting Colleges and Schools 
a ies. 


Catalogues and Circulars free of charge. 

Persons wishing ,to:purchase or to dispose of Schools and School 
Property, by consulting our Agency will find it to their interest as 
well as convenience. 

Having secured sPBCIAL TERMS for our agency, and possessing 
unusual facilities in the Book Trade, together with practical know]- 
edge of it, we can promise to fill all orders for Books at lower rates 
than they can be proeured through usual sources, and to the entire 
satisfaction of those doing business with us. 

Special Attention.will be given to the Selection of Books for 
Sabbath-school and. other Libraries. Books imported to order. 

Prince’s Protean Fountain Pens sold to Ministers, Professors, 
and 1 Students at Reduced Rates. 

All orders for Books and Stationery must be accompanied with 


the cash. 
REFERENCES. 
Rev. N. S. 8. Beman, D.D., Troy. 
" §. 1. Prime, D.D., New York city. 
" A.D. Smith, " " " 
" Bishop Janes, " bd ar 
Harper & Bros,, D. Appleton & Co., C. Scribner. 
Address SAXE & SKINNER, 
No. 5 Beekman street, New York. 


AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 








NEW GOODS. 


FOR GENTLEMEN: 


SILK AND WOOL UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS ; CARDI- 
GAN JACKETS ; KID, CALF, CASTOR, BUCK, BEAVER, 
AND CLOTH GLOVES AND GAUNTLETS ; ELEGANT 
DRESS SHIRTS AND COLLARS ; UNION RIDING 
BELTS ; SCARLET CASHMERE SHIRTS AND 
DRAWERS; SCARFS, TIES, ROBES DE 
CHAMBRE; ROBES DE NUIT; UM- 
BRELLAS, SUSPENDERS; AR- 

MY AND NAVY SHIRTS. 

SILK, MERINO, COTTON, AND WOOL HOSE AND 
HALF “HOSE. 


FOR LADIES: © 


HOODS, SONTAGS, KNIT GAITERS, KNIT SHIRTS; SHET- 
LAND FALLS MERINO AND SILK UNDERVESTS 
AND DRAWERS ; UNION DRESSES ; GLOVES, 
GAUNTLETS, AND MITTENS ; POLISH 
GAITERS ; COTTON, MERINO, 

SILK, AND WOOREN 
STOCKINGS, 

BALMORAL HOSE FOR SKATING. 

A large and elegant variety of the above goods, many of them 
manufactured on the premises, and not to be had elsowhers,. 
-will be found at low prices at 
UNION ADAMB’S, 





home,” where she may compensate for board by sewing, house- 
keeping, or teaching various branches. Please exchange par- 
ticulars soon, via Dr. H. CATLEY, Glens Falls, N. Y¥. 
T wo WORKS, 
VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 
SENT BY MAIL, 





No pay expected until received, read, and approved. 


Ist. Dr. S. 8. Freou’s Six Lecrvase on the Causes, Prevention 
and Cure of Lung, Bronchial, and Skin Diseases, and Male an 
Female Complaints. On the mode of ee Health te a 
Hundred Years. 360 pages, 21 engravings, price 50 cents 

2d. Dr. S. 8S. Frrou’s new work on Heart Disease, Apoplexy, 
Palsy, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Dysentery, Cholera Infantum, 
s D idren, 





HAR DYE! HAIR DYE! 


WILLIAM A. BATCHELER’S Hair Dye is the best in the 


world, Al} others are imitations. Apply at No. 16 Bond street, 
and sold everywhere. Factory, No. 81 Barclay street. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 





A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 
FINE TEA TRAYS, 
SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


FINE CUTLERY, 


AND 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S SKATES, 
at 


WHITE & NICHOLS, 
No. 208 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


jarrhea of C and Cholera Morbus, 
Bilious Colic, Costiveness, Diphtheria, Sore Throat, Scarlet 
Fever, Yellow Fever, and the diseases of old people, with many 
valuable Medical Prescriptions for these diseases. 168 pages, 6 
engravings, price 50 cents. Say which beok you will have, giving 
Name, State, County, and Post-Office. 

Address Dr. 8. 8. FITCH, No. 714 Broadway. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


CHURCH AND LECTURE-ROOM SETTEES, 


BANK AND OFFICE DESKS, CAMP STOOLS, BTG., 
MANUFACTURED BY 
R, PATON, No. 24 GROVE STREET, N. Y. 
a@ SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


H OME 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, Nos. 112 & 114 BROADWAY. 
TERETE et ie ic aS Aster: _. « «$1,000,000 
ear i ERE CE OLE 











FoR SALE. 


A CAST-STEEL BELL, 


OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for a Church or Academy. 
WILL BE SOLD LOW FOR CASH. 


Address J. M. D., this Office. 


Fe D. OLMSTED & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





L. D. OLMSTED) 
LOAN AND COLLECTION AGENCY. 


Investments made at ten per cent. interest, amply secured by 
mortgage on property in Chicago. 


NOTES AND DRAFTS COLLECTED, AND OLD CLAIMS 
ADJUSTED AND SECURED. 


to correspondents at different points Kast will be 
business to any one 


References 
furnished, with circulars, giving details of 
applying by letter. 


(CHICKERING & SONS’ 





GRAND SQUARE 


AND 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS, No. 694 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


For quality and power of tone, and superiority of workmanship, 
these Pianos are still considered the best in the market. Every in- 
strument is fully warranted. Chickering & Sons have reveived 
Forty Prise Medais from the different Fairs in this country and 


OLD PIANOS. 


We have constantly on hand a large number of Second-Haad Pi- 
anos of various makers, most of which being taken in exchange for 
New ones of our own make, we are enabled to sell them very low. 





S HART 
Nos. 4 and 6 Burling Slip, New York. 
POULTRY AND FABM PRODUCE 


Of all kinds sold on Commission. Fall directions how to pre- 
pare and dress poultry for this market will be sent free to all 
who apply. ~ Consignments solicited. 

_ ISAAC EMENS, No. 226 FRONT ST., NEW YORK. 















50 CENTS.—BLACK ¢ 


a . 


BAIB-D) 


st.,N. ¥., and sold by 






i 
goods stores. 


(LYMAN BAIRD 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY continues to insure 
against loss or damage by FIRE and the dangers of INLAND 
NAVIGATION and TRANSPORTATION, on favorable terms, 

The Company was organized in 1853, and its business, steadily 
increasing from year to year, has been conducted with a success 
not exceeded by that of any other Company in the same period, 

The attention of business men and property-holders generally, 
who desire the protection of reliable insurance, is specially in- 
vited to the large amount of assets possessed by this Company, 
all safely invested, and affording ample security for all its con- 


tracts. 
LOSSES EQUITABLY ADJUSTED anv PROMPTLY PAID; 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A F, WILLMARTH, Vice-President: 
JOHN McGEE, Secretary. 


(CHOICE MILITARY GOODS. 





STANDS OF REGIMENTAL OR NATIONAL COLORS, 


TIFFANY & CO., 
Nos. 550 amp 552 BROADWAY, 
Invite the attention of the Military Public to their new 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL EQUIPMENT, _ 

Which will be found to comprise everything pertaining to the 

PERSONAL OR CAMP FURNITURE OF THE SOLDIER. 

Officers as the necessities of active service or the 
fection of Uni and Material, will do well to examine 
large collection of 

FOREIGN ARMS, UNIFORMS, AND MISCELLANEOUS 

TRAPPINGS. 

TIFFANY & CO., 


(LATE TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIG,) 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


No. 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
AND 
RUE RICHELIEU, No. 79, PARIS, 
In calling attention to their stock, beg to present to the notice of 
their friends and the public the following facts: That their im- 
portations and manufactures in Gold and Silver comprise a more 
extensive variety than any other house in the same line—that 
their foreign connection, of which their Paris house is the focal 
eenter, gives them extraordinary facilities for the selection of 
their general stock, and the exeeution of special orders—that it 
is their determination, as it is their interest, to make reasonable 
charges as prominent a feature of their establishment as Lhe beauty 
and variety of their stock: 
DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 
FINE JEWELRY. 
C. Frodsham’s, Cooper’s, Jules Jurgensen’s, and Patek Philippe 


& Co.'s 
WATCHES. 
SILVER-WARE, PLATED-WARE, TABLE CUTLERY, 








MANUFACTURER OF EVERY DESCRIPMON OF SOAP, 


on No. 637 Broadway, New York. |; 


ANTED.—A° LADY RECENTLY BE- |! 
turned from teaching South wishes to hear of a “quiet |: 


CHARLES DICKENS'S NEW STORY, ;Y 
TOM TIDDLER'S GROUND: 
A Christnas Budget for 1681. 
BY OHABRLES DIGKEN® 
fad others. 
New Eprriogs Just Raabe. 


. 


RUTLEDGE. . 


THE SUTHERLANDS, 

: THE NEW NOYRI, 

7 BY THE AVruer OF 

“RUTLEDGE.” 

Price $t 25. 

: A FRESH LOT IN THIS MORNING. 

THE DEMAND UNPRECEDENTED. 
* 


eeene Re een eae es 


ti 


CHARLES ° . 
READE. 


* 


bd OW ARLES 
4 READE, 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 
CHARLES READE’S MAGNIFICENT NOVHE, 
Cloth covers, $1 25.; paper cower, 75 cents. 
PRAISED BY ENGLISH @RITICS 


eee eeteaeaer een e 


8 
“THE GREATEST NOVEL OF THEY CENTURY.” 
* 


* * 
* 
These Books are sold by all enterprising Booksellers, and! will 
be sent by mail, POsTAGE FREE, on receipt of price, by 
GARLETON, Publisher, (late Rud@é& Carictea,) 
; No, 130 Grand street, New: York, 
. * . 


* > . * * . 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


TEACH US TO PRAY. 
A new work on the Lord's Prayer. By Da. Cumming, author ef 
‘The Great Tribulation,” etc. 


—— 


TWENTY YEARS AROUND THE WORLI: 
A volume of travel and adventure. By Joun Gur Vassamef 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., with steel portrait. 


ARTEMUS WARD. 
The best writings ofthis popular humorist. Profusely.ilkustwatedy 


THE SPIRIT OF HEBREW POETRY. 


By Isaac TaxLoe, With a biographical introduction by Rew. 
Wm. Abas, D.D., of New York. 


Tue 








IMPROVED ETNA 
FIRE-PLACE 


HEATER. 


THE 
VESUVIUS 
HEATING AND OOGKING 


RANGE. 


SPAULDING & STRATTON, 
Manufacturers and Proprictors, 
No. 11 Breie Hove, Astor PLagm, 


: Opposite Cooper tasting, 
8,000, —E1GHTH EDITION OF" * 


TIMOTHY TITCOMB’S 
NEW WORK. 
THE MOST POPULAR AND BEST SELLING BOOK OF THE 
SEASON, 


LESSONS IN LIFE. 


A companion volume to LETTERS TO YOUNG PEOPLE aad 
GOLD-FOIL. 1 vol. 12mo, $1. Gilt edges, $1 50. 


“They remind one of the older and better English Essayists; of 
Addison perhaps most, and yet they are not at all cast in the same 
mold, They have the same general spirit, and have wit akin aad 
yet different—not so quiet—and more trenchant ; if not so elegant 
in the liquid flow of words, they are warmer in the glow of humaa- 
ity, and are more redolent of the highest morality and the pures§ 
religion, while wholly free from cant.”—Utica Morning Herald. 

Also Just Published : 
DEAN TRENCH’S NEW WORK, 
A CoMMENTARY ON THE Epistles T tHe Seven Cuvgones tw Asta, 


By Ricuagp Cutnevix Taence, D.D., author of Study of Words, 
etc. 1 vol. 12mo, $1. 


it 








Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Pub- 


lisher, 
C. SCRIBNER, No. 124 Grand street, 
New York. 





(THE WAR FOR THE UNION. 


WENDELL Puttirrs’s most eloquent lecture, recently delivered 
in New York and Boston, will appear, revised by the author, im 
THE PULPIT AND ROSTRUM, January 10. 

PULPIT & ROSTRUM 10 cents a number, or $1 00 a year (foc 


12 numbers.) 
E. D. BARKER, No. 135 Grand street, N. ¥. 


GTAMFORD BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR BOW. 
—For Circulars address the Principal, JAMES BETTS, Stam- 
ford, Ct. 


AMERICAN 


THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER, 1962, 
Of this valuable work, is published, 
Its contents are rich, learned, varied, and comprehensive, 


I. THE NUMBER IS EMBELLISHED with a Fine Portrait of the 
venerable and Rev. GARDINER SPRING, D.D., well and 
widely known, whose praise is in all the churches. 

. ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 

2 me * The leading article is THE THEOLOGICAL SYSTEM 
OF DR. EMMORS, by the Editor, Rev. Prof. H. B. Smith of 

the Union Theological Semtnesy, von is well known, wields 

e of the stron, ns in the country. 

"2. THE ANTE-NICENE TRINITARIUM is a masterly 

article from the pen of Prof. RK, D. Hitchcock, concluded from 

a previous number. 

2 MEMORIAL OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. By Rev, 

Dr. Worcester. An interesting v a . 

4. THE TWO SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY. By Prof. 
Tayler kom LL.D., of Union College, who is a powerful 
thinker and writer. 

5. GARDINER SPRING, D.D., AND THE BRIOK 
CHURCH, which will interest many. 
6. THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS, By a gifted pen. 

Ill. THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE—« 

resume, important to ministers. 

IV. LITERARY AND CRITICAL NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


¥. STATISTICS AND CHURCH NEWS. 











J these several heads will be found a rich fund of massive 
thought cach ae Is not often contained in an single number of @ 
Quarteriy. The attention of ministers 28 —s Ss 

» as su uarter! 
vited to wor’ — 





country. Price ith a ministers and 
Back volumes te Le 
Address W. H. BIDWELL, 
No. 5 Beekman street, New York. 
Mo*® THLY. $1 PER YEAR. 


BEAUTY OF HOLINESS. 


A Magazine devoted to the “ HIGHER LIFE” or SANCTIFICA- 
TION, as the CHRISTIAN’S DUTY, JOY, and PRIVILEGE. H- 
lustrated by Sermons, Essays, Correspondence, and Gems of 


THE INDEPENDENT, for a new subscriber, and also the haga- 
zine, to new or old subscribers, may both be had for one year fer 
TWO DOLLARS, About four hundred persons have already 
secured both under this offer. Address 
REV. M. FRENCH, No, 5 Beekman st., N, ¥. 
RENSS ie POUT SECEEED INS 
Institution for instruction in the Mathematiol 
= will commence Feb, 19, A 


courte a can bois 
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- [shall be satisfied: and love— 


—_—— 
+1 gman de satiafie?, when"Iawake, with thy likeness.”— 


1 shall be ‘oGor’ e* 

No more ‘after this world’s good, 
Which is not good whenfound, 

But e’en as land, 

Proving dull ashes in the grasper’s hand. 


‘That love which reigneth in the courts above— 
Shall hold my heart at rest ;— 

At rest, at peace, for aye, O God, with Thee 

To spend the glad hours of eternity. 


I shall’be satisfied: no more 
O’er earth’s fast fleeting joys to pour 
imdvailing tears. 
FPropydeath's chill breath, from sorrow and decay, 
Holding my treasures there secure for aye. 
s reget ed val. & 


T shall be satisfied, dear Lord : 

No more dark doubting of'thy glorious Word, 
No more vain searchings made 

For elearer light, by,eyes. too dim to see 

The radiance down-reaching unto us from Thee. 


J shall be satisfied, at last, : 

The long, dark night of doubt and danger past, 
When on my waiting sou! 

The light of heaven’s eternal morn shall break, 

And I, dear Christ, in thy blest likeness wake ! 
Geneseo, Ill. M. B.S. 


THE SISTER OF ST. PAUL. 
““* BY MRS. H. C. CONANT. 





“ And when it was day, certain of the Jews 
tanded togéthér, and bound themselves under a 
curse, saying that they would neither eat nor drink 
till they had -killed Paul. And they were more 
than forty which had made this conspiracy. And 
they came to the chief priests and elders, and said, 
We have bound ourselves under a great curse, that 
we will cat nothing until we have slain Paul. 
Now therefore ye with the council signify to the 
cheef captain that he bring him down unto you to- 
morrow, as though -ye would inquire something 
more perfectly concerning him: and we,-or ever he 
comé near; are ready to kill him. And when Paul’s 
sister’s son heard of their lying in wait, he went 
and entered into the castle, and told Paul. Then 
Paul called one of the centurions unto him, and 
said, Bring this young man unto the chief ca 
tain: for he hath a certain thing to tell him. So 
he took him, and brought him to the chief captain, 
and said, Paul the prisoner called me unto him, 
and prayed me to bring this young man unto thee, 
who hath something to say unto thee. Then the 
chief captain took him by the hand, and went with 
him. aside privately,and asked him, What is that 
thou hastdo tell me? And he said, The Jews have 
agreed to desire thee that thou wouldest bring down 

‘aul to-morrow into the council, as though they 
would inguire somewhat of him more perfectly. 
But do not thou yield unto them: for there lie in 
wait for him of them more than forty men, which 
have bound themselves with an oath, that they will 
neither eat nor drink till they have killed him: and 
now are they ready, looking for a promise from 
thee. So the chief captain then let the young man 
depart, and charged him, See thou tell no man that 
thou hast showed these things to me.”—ActTs xxill. 
2-22. 

Ir is a pleasing legend of the Catholic Church, 
that St. Luke was by profession a painter ; and that 
after his conversion to Christianity, he consecrated 
his pencil to the delineation of the holy personages 
of New Testament history. As in most relations of 
the old aurse, Tradition, so probably in this,.we 
find a real truth in a dress of fable—the contem- 
poraneous idea of Luke’s peculiar genius as a re- 
e@order of sacredstory. In that age of culture, such 
traits as his could not fail.to charm the esthetic as 
‘well as the maral sense of many to whom his writ- 
ings became known. They were addressed to a 
noble’Roman::and humble as were the fortunes of 
the early church, not a few persons from the higher 
ranks were enrolled among its members. The fine 
feeling for grouping in many of his narratives, the 
delicate but telling strokes of detail, and a certain 
pervading purity and tenderness of tone, which re- 
veal to us the artist-nature, (none the less so be- 
eause of the wholly inartistic, the simply moral 
aim which guides his pen,) did not escape, in that 
day, the notice ef minds trained in all the refine- 
ments of classic art and literature. And thus, we 
may suppose, arese the designation of the third 
evangelist, as Luke the Painter. 

The interesting little incident in the passage be- 
fore us, contains a slight but happy illustration of 
Luke’s pictorial manner, in the interview between 
Paul’s nephew and the high Roman officerto whom 
Paulsends him. Observe how the single phrase 
“took him by the hand” motivirt the picture, sug- 
gesting, on the one side, the figure of the ingenuous 
but abashed boy, and on the other, that of the 
grave friendly dignitary, who thus reassures the 
timid young messenger, and encourages him to tell 
his story. One could almost fancy having seen the 
group onan amtique amphora or medallion. The 
contrast of the quiet interview with the zealot fury, 
the eccasion of it, which is raging without, hightens 
its charm; and we feel here, as in so many of his 
narratives, that Luke the Gentile tarns with pleas- 
ure from the harsh, malignant, crafty Jewish na- 
ture, to the calm manliness and cosmepolitan court- 
esy of the world-ruling Roman. 

Thieiis merely incidental, however, to the point 
of @hief: interest in the narrative,—the glimpse it 
affords into the private life of the great apostle. 
But for this one little episode in the history of his 
public career, we should never have known that 
any intercourse still subsisted between Paul and 
his kindred, and it might have been supposed that 
the duties and interests of his new spiritual sphere 
had absorbed his whole soul ; or that his devotion 
to & hated and despised cause had severed the nat- 
atte between the haughty family of the Phari- 
gee and the follower of the Nazarene. The former 
supposition would be a slander on the heart of 
Paul, a8 well as on the spirit of Christianity. There 
are little touches in his writings which show how 
alive he was to all the finer natural feelings. “ Greet 
Rufus, ehosen in the Lord, and his mother and 
mine!” is the index to a world of tender memories. 
From his very constitution, we might infer an ex- 
traordinary susceptibility to the influences of do- 
mestic, and especially of womanly affection. He 
‘was not one of the calm, self-centered, silent souls, 
moving with grand serenity through their appointed 
orbit, like the sun bestowing blessings and asking 
none in return. As such we think of Plato, of 
Isaiah, of our own Washington ; men appearing at 
long intervals in the history of humanity, to whom 
we Jook up with a feeling akin to worship, and tind 
in them our nearest human ideal of the divine. Not 
to this class belongs Paul. He was thoroughly a 
man, and in no respect more so than in his intense 
craving after human appreciation and love. Even 
in the highest exaltation of his Christian life, we 
see him keenly sensitive to the voice of reproach or 
Dlame ; and sharply does he visit, on their own 
heads; the slanders of those who questioned his in- 
tegrity and his claims to the ip. More 

ive still is he to the love or the indifference of 
peng oo eae the faith. How many he greets by 
name in his epistles, coupling the name with some 
distinctive endearing epithet, which shows that each 
one had-his own place in the writer’s heart. And 
what a cutting tenderness there is in the reproach, 
like that of a mother wounded by neglect,— 


« sheik the more I love you, the less I be loved.” 






till Christ be formed in them, the he . 
sind itself partakes of the syn Sa 


‘the be- 
ones who had seemed. just now to be so far 
below. si ihen Ape that te inte of his 
national feeling’ is no whit dimi 4 by the burn- 






for all mankind, and glories in the title of “ messen- 
ger to the Gentiles,” still clings with fondest ten- 
acity to his own nation, and “‘ could wish that him- 
self were accursed from Christ, for his brethren, 
his kinsmen according to the flesh.” Such aman, 
‘we may be sure, could never forget the nearer ties 
of family, the home of his childhood, the sacred 
claims of father and mother, the endearing remem- 
brances of a sister’s love. 

Luke's litile narrative assures us that one mem- 
ber atleast of that early home was no less true-to 
the-holy voice of nature. Whoever else may have 
forsaken him, his sister had remained faithful. Like 
him, she had left the scenes of their childhood and 
was married in Jerusalem. It is probable, from her 
knowledge of the conspiracy against Paul, that her 
husband was a member of the Sanhedrim ; for the 
plot was undoubtedly communicated to those only 
whose aid was necessary to its execution. How it 
could have become known to her, we can only 
guess; but it must be a well-kept secret indeed 
whieh can elude a woman, watching for the safety 
of one beloved. That her young son was sent to 
warn the imperiled prisoner, seems to exclude the 
idea that the father had any part in the friendly 
service. The transaction throughout bears the im- 
press of a woman’s hand. How naturally does it 
bring up before the mind the image of a family, in 
outward life one, but divided in heart; the father a 
stern Jew, to whom the apostate brother is viler 
even than a “Gentile dog;” while the nobler 
mother, and the boy she has trained, share a rich 
inward life, true to the holy and generous instincts 
which God implanted in the human soul. How en- 
tirely she confided in the truth and discretion of the 
lad, is seen by the terrible risks incurred, in case of 
betrayal or detection. What Jewish vengeance was 
for such offenses, we well know. Paul would prob- 
ably have not been the only victim, had the errand 
of sisterly affection become known to the desperate 
conspirators who sought his life. ° 
We would fain know whether this true heart, 
which thus watched in secret over Paul’s life, were 
one with his in the faith: Apart from sympathy in 
this respect, we can: readily understand the idola- 
try of affection with which his natural traits might 
inspire a sister. That mind, rich with the gifts of 
genius, that proud will, that insatiable ambition, 
that passionate yet exquisitely tender heart, were 
just the combination to excite womanly devotion. 
The desertion of him by all others of his kindred, 
might be to her the argument for clinging to him 
the more faithfully ; the very shame by which his 
name was tarnished, might bind her te him all the 
more firmly, as one that had most need of her love. 
Thank God! he has so formed the heart of woman, 
that this would be but one out of imnumerable in- 
stances of like character. But let us please our- 
selves with the thought that, as there were true be- 
lievers even in Herod’s court, so here, in the house 
of a Pharisee, a meggber of the haughty and corrupt 
aristocracy of the Jews,-dwelt ene who had drunk 
from her brother’s' lips' the'living wisdom, and had 
been strengthened for woman’s hely mission by the 
union of heayenly faith with earthly love. 


FIRST "LESSONS: 
‘+See, this is the Way she walks!” said Miss 
‘Carrie Litile, drawing herself up and marching 
:around:with a ridiculous gait, im mockery of her 
teacher; whereupon three or fowr other little girls, 
seated around their dinner-baskets at the noon re- 
cess, laughed applause. - 
“Wait, Carrie, let me reproye you now. See, 
girls, Pm going to'give her a severe reproof for talk- 
ing ;” and piping her pretty voice into a squeal, she 
continued, “‘ Miss Little, Miss Little! is it pausible 
Ican’t rely on you? Where’s your préenceple, 
Miss Little? I can always.see ‘Cal. laughing out 
of the corner ef her mouth.” 
“Don’t you wish she'd leave those ridiculous 
bows home? Ma says she’s a perfect old maid,” 
added Alice Manners, whose beautifal rosy mouth 
should have speken pleasanter things. “And her 
collars, she makes em out of scraps, I'll bet.” 
“] know it,” resumed Carrie. “ Don’t you think 
last week when I had a cold and stayed home, she 
must call to seeme! .Ma says she don’t care about 
everybody's calling on her—she’s very particular 
about her acquainmtances.”’ 

“T guess Mise Tyler’s equal to any ene, Carrie 
Little,” spoke up a larger girl from beside the book- 
case, in a distant part of the reom, where she had 
been standing while the others were having “ such 
fun,” as girls term this sort of scandal “Her 
father was a governor, and she’s had a splendid 
education, fit for any society.” 

“ Well, she’s poor anyhow, or she wouldn't have 
to keep school.” 

“What of that? Mother says noone is fit for my 
teacher who isn’t as good as she is; you ought to 
be ashamed to make fun of such a faithful teacher, 
who does so much for us.” 

“Tsn’t she paid for it? I guess she does not do 
any more than she’s paid for,” retorted Carrie. 

“Is she paid for taking as much interest in us as 
our own mothers? She isn’t paid for giving us 
rambles and rides, and pleasure parties, and for 
offering prizes to make us study, and for being more 
patient and gentle than even our mothers are with 
our faults, [know. If Miss Tyler only did what 
she's paid for, we might have a different sort of 
school. For my part, I think we owe a great deal 
of gratitude to our teachers, and that that is the 
only way we can pay them. I’ve heard it said that 
some people owe all their character and good for- 
tune to their teachers.” 

“ Well, we would be more grateful if she didn’t 
wear her hair so horridly and keep on those great 
bows!” replied Alice, striving to renew the former 
theme ; but her sally was faintly respoitded to— 
scandal’s spell was broken. 

“Just as if character depended on any such thing, 
For my part, I never improved somuch under any 
one as I do under Miss Tyler, and I’ve had teachers 
that were selfish as could be, and didn’t take the 
least.pains. You ought to have too much princi- 
ple to. laugh at one of your best friends.” 

Here, to end the talk, the young Mentor took her 
book and left the room. 

“ Anna Miller’s always trying to teach her bet- 
ters!” said Clara spitefully. 

“ Come, girls, let’s go out and play ;”"—and with 
their departure falls the curtain on this little scene 
of young life—mere reflection of parlor social 
scenes, where the thoughtless gossip of mothers and 
sisters falls on minds epen and ready. Oak. 











BISHOP TAYLOR 


ON THE SEVENTH OF ROMANS. 


Jeremy Tayzor, the learned prelate of the period 
of Charles I., admired alike for his abilities as a 
scholar, his eloquence as a preacher, and his piety 
in private and public life, preached a discourse trom 
the text, “ For the good that I would, I do not; but 
the evil which I would not, that I do,” Rom. vii. 
19, In the discourse are some remarks worthy of 
particular notice in such an inquiring age as the 
present. “Doth St. Paul,” inquires the Bishop, 
“ mean this of himself or of some other?” And he 
answers: his own inquiry by stating that it was 








. grove, and the rosy glow of flowers! 
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a pecome ,in the heart of a forest, grew a 
of moss. it was thick and soft as a velvet car- 


pet, and its structure was more wonderful and curi- 
ous than that of the finest carpet ever woven by the 
hand of man. But the traveler never stooped to 
see the miracles of beauty hidden in it, but hurried 
on tothe sunshine and bloom beyond. And the 
moss sighed: “Ah, for the green beauty of the 
The foot’ 
tramples me, but the eye regards me not!” . 
One evening, just as the last golden rays of sun 
set lighted up thé tree-tops, a pale and weary man 
came slowly through the forest. It was Jesus, re- 
turning from the wilderness after his forty days of 
fasting and temptation. His feet were blistered 
with wandering over the burning sand, and were 
torn and bleeding from the briars of the wood. 
When he came upon the bed of moss and felt its 
soft coolness on his wounded feet, he paused, and 
spake a blessing on this gift of his Father’s hand. 
“ Little plant,” he said, “ fret not because thou art | 
unheeded by the careless eye. Bear thy lot with 
patience. Thou hast done good to me, and the 
Father will remember thee.” 

Searcely had the words passed his lips, when out 
of the bosom of the moss budded a lovely rose. _Its 
hue was like the glow in the western sky after the 
sun has set, and the vail of tender moss which half 
concealed, also increased its beauty. ‘ Moss-rose,” 
said the Savior, “spread thou into all lands, and be- 
come to men the sweetest emblem of humility!” 
The despised:moss had softened the Redeemer’s 
earthly pain—had kissed his sore and wounded feet. 
It was for this it had sueh sweet reward. Oh, poor 
and lowly one! Keep thy heart soft and tender; 
be like the moss whentrodden on. Then, be sure, 
the time of thy roses is at hand. 





ON THE MOUNT. 


I. 


When from the thunderous, lightning-flashing cloud, 
That overhung Mt. Sinai’s awful hight, 

Shrank the weak Israelites in sore affright, 

One man alone, with heart in meekness bowed, 
Heard in the trumpet sounding long and loud— 

His ear being bent to hear the voice aright— 

A call from lips of Infinite power and might. 
Then at the high behest, all eager-browed, 

He through the darkness pressed; Jehovah there 
Met with him face to face: while thunders pealed 
And lightnings flashed around him, in his ear, 

The audible voice of God His will revealed, 
While to his wondering eyes were given clear 

High visions by Omnipotence unsealed. 


i. 

THE LESSON. 

Thus in the wilderness ef toil and sin, 

God’s voice, amid the busy scenes of life, 

Oft calls to us above the rush and strife, 

And in our path, amidst the clang and din, 

Lo! Sorrow’s Sinai suddenly is seen. 

Then shrink thou aot :—though clouds and storms 

are rife : 

About its brow,—press on ;—the words of life 

Speaketh the awful voice that sounds within. 

And oh! my country?! in this awful hour 

Jehovah draweth near in storms and cloud ; 

But though the lightnings flash and tempests lower, 

List, for the voice that calls to thee aloud, 

And humbly learn the lesson of His power, 

Who hears the humble but resists the proud. 

Xenia, O. H. M. E. 





A LESSON FROM THE ERMINE, 


FOR A SOLDIER TO READ. 


Tr is said by vertain naturalists that the littl 
animal known as the ermine is so exceedingly jeal- 
ous of its purity, that a spot or stain on its fur will 
cause it the greatest uneasiness. Hunters, taking 
advantage of tins, sometimes surround its haunts 
with filth, and the poor creature, rather thime® svil 
its vesture, will yield up its liberty and its life. 

In this beautiful fact—if it be a fact—there is a 
lesson well worthy the Christian’s study. The 
great enemy of mankind is continually surround- 
ing the children of light with his vile machinations, 
his allurements, and foul temptations. Shall not 
those who are clothed in the white robes of Christ 
be careful to avoid any and everything that may 
sully the purity of their vesture?~ Shall they not 
be willing to sacrifice worldly wealth, social posi- 
tion, earthly prospects, yea, if necessary, life itself, 
rather than obtain a temporary possession of either 
at the cost of that which is dearer than all? 

At no time in the Christian’s life is there a 
greater need for him thus to keep himself unspotted 
from the world,than when the nation is threatened 
by a great calamity, and, engaged in self-preserva- 
tion, is unmindful of these evil influences and lax- 
ities of life and social discipline, which, though 
ever alive, like owls and bats, remain partially, if 
not wholly, concealed in the sunlight of prosperity, 
but come out boldly in the night of disaster. 

Our people have been suddenly called to struggle 
for national existence. The emergency has cre- 
ated a vast army, where perhaps more professedly 
pious men are found than ever were gathered for 
war purposes since the days of Cromwell. 

This army is at once the hope and fear of the 
nation. On the one hand, we rely upon it to briag 
to a successful issue the contest we have been 
forced into. We consider it the safeguard of free 
institutions ; the only argument and defense against 
the slave-power. On the other hand, it is a fearful 
thing to gather five hundred theusand men into 
such large bodies, removed from the restraining in- 
fluences of home and friends, and engaged in a bus- 
iness that requires the highest physical training, to 
the almost utter exclusion of intellectual eultiva- 
tion. Brute force, controlled neither by culture 
nor authority, is ever dangerous, and it is from this 
latter and perhaps inevitable feature of military 
discipline, that we hear so often of excesses com- 
mitted by our troops. 

In such a mode of life, habits are soon formed 
that unfit the soldier for a return to the vocations 
of peace. When the war is over he becomes diasi- 
pated and impatient of the ordinary methods of 
getting a livelihood ; despises the civil law which 
he has been accustomed to seeing give place by 
necessity to the military code ; and ends by bezom- 
ing a burden to the state, either in the poor-house 
or prison. 

Christian soldier! to prevent this disastrous re- 
sult, feel that the morale of the army rests in a 
great measure upon you. In the day of battle be 
firm and courageous, as one relying on God should 
be, and thus prove that conscience, at least a con- 
science void of offense, does not make cowards of 
usall. But especially in the preparatory duties of 
the camp you are bound in allegiauce to your 
Master to maintain that spotlessness of conduct 
and those religious observances that shall make 
your fellow-soldiers take knowledge of you. I 
know not who first said there were no Sabbaths in 
war, but I do know he did a grievous wrong, 
not only to the soldier but to the Christian 
community. There is no divine observance neces- 
sary in time of peace that we can afford to dispense 
with in time of war, and I am glad to believe that 
some of our army officers think se too. 

Soldier of the Cross as well as. of your eountry ! 
wherever you are, in the shadow of the Capitol or 
of the Palmetto-tree, keep your spiritual garments 
clean! Have your divine armor well put on !~Leave 
no vulnerable point, like the heel of Achilles, where 
the dart of an insidious temptation may find 
entrance. Your most dangerous enemy is not met 
with in the battle-field. He lurks in that pack of 
ecards with which you beguile camp ennui; pols- 
ons you from a whisky-bottle ; slips a foul word or 
perhaps an oath between your teeth in @ 
of passion ; makes you join the ribald song or jest , 
in hours of mirth ; in the guise of weariness tempts | 
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“Tt will not by any means lessen your efficiency 
in the battle-field to be thus attentive to your Chris- 
tian duties, nor will a word of kindly reproof or 
exhortation to an erring comrade detract from the 
proficiency of your drill; and when peace shall 
enable the country to dispense with your services, 


_ you will return to civil life, and to your customary 


vocation, none the worse for the temporary inter- 
ruption,—and, having passed through the same 


lic which our ancestors passed through in founding 
it, you may claim kinship with them in suffering 
and reward, W. W. 





A CHICKEN STORY, 

WHICH TURNED OUT TO BE ABOUT A DUCK. 
“Susy,” said George, “let’s go and tell stories.” 
“ Well,” said Susy. 
So George and Susy went down the garden 
and through the barn-yard, and climbed up by arail 
fence to the roof of a shed that was built against 
the ‘west side of the barn. This was the place 
where they often went to tell stories. They liked 
it because they were sure to be free from interrup-’ 
tion, mounted up so high, and also because it com- 
manded-a very pleasant view. They could see 
from here the great poultry-yard, and the round 
pond that bordered one side of it, and, across the 
pond, the woods which edged its further bank. 
“ What kind of stories shall we tell ?” said Susy, 
when they were comfortably seated on the shed. 
“We will tell chicken stories,” replied George, 
looking down on the clucking, squawking throng in 
the poultry-yard. 
“ Well,” said his sister, “ you begin.” 
George looked all round among the chickens, and 
ducks, and turkeys, to find a proper subject for his 
story. Finally he began thus: 
“ Early one spring morning, an old duck that had 
anestin the bushes on the very edge of the pond, 
hatched all her ducklings. As soon as they were 
fairly out of the shell she gave them some break- 
fast, and then made them go to sleep in the nest. 
You see, Susy,” said George, going back a little, 
“that the nest was not in our poultry-yard, but on 
the other side of the pond, near the woods. She 
made her nest over there to be quiet.. Well, when 
the ducklings were all asleep, as she was very tired 
of sitting still, and as it was a warm morning, she 
thought she would just take a swim. So away into 
the water she went, clear out to the middle of the 
pond. Asshe was ducking, and diving, and splashing 
there, what should come out of the weeds buta 
most dreadfully hungry, savage fox, hunting for 
his breakfast! He smelt out the nest, and spied 
the fat old duck, swimming about just beyond his 
reach in the water. Now, you know, Sasy, the fox 
did not care to eat the ducklings, because when 
they are just hatched they are not much else but 
bills and tegs—though, I suppose, if he had chosen, 
he could have gobbled them, bills and all, at a 
mouthful ; but he was determined te have the old 
duck. fe was afraid to venture into the water 
after her, for he was as mean a coward as he was 
a thief; and so he set all his wits at work devising 
a plan ‘to make her come on shore.” Here George 
que a little, and began to set his own wits at 
work. 

“Weil,” said Susy, much interested, “ what did 
the fox do?” 

“ First,” continued George,“he hid himself behind 
some bushes, for fear the duck sheuld see him, and 
set up such a squawking as would bring somebody 
down to the pond to see what was the matter. And 
then ‘he began to consider his plan. It happened, 
Susy, that he had been Ba? wr round here so 
often that he had heard you -when you had some- 
times come very early to feed the ehickens ; and he 
thought he knew just the way you always call 
them: ‘chick,’ ‘chiek, ‘chiek.’. He was an aw- 
fully conceited fellow, who theughi himself so 
clever and cunning that he could do anything, and 
he concluded that he could make the. call just as 
you did. So this was the plan he formed, that he 
would call—chick, chick, chick; and when the 
duck, thinking you had come to feed the fowls, 
came to take her ducklings over to breakfast in the 
poultry-yard, he would spring upen her from be- 
hind the bushes, and carry her off to his den to 
devour her. He was so pleased with this thought 
that he waved his bushy tail to and fro, and his 
mouth watered,and he licked his jaws with his 
tongue. 

“Weil, his plan was all very good ; but when he 
tried to work it, don’t you see? he ceuld no more 
eall ‘ chick,’ ‘chick,’ than you can sing like the 
eanary. ‘ Cr-r-ock, er-r-ock,’ he barked, and it 
sounded so much like his own natural voice that 
the duck fluttered in the water, quite alarmed, and 
glanced fearfully around; but as she saw no fox, 
she soon went on again with her dashing and 
diving. 

“ When the fox saw his plan had failed, he almost 
growled out loud with disappointment, but was 
afraid to make a noise because he did rot want the 
duck to discover him. So he set himself to think- 
ing of some other way to get her ashore. This 
time he concluded he would ery like the young 
ducks. He knew that if their mother heard them 
crying, she would come in a minute ; and he said 
to himself that if he could not call like a young 
girl, it was no reason why he should not cry like a 
young duck. So he squeezed down his voice to 
make it as thin as possible ; but when he had done 
his very best, it sounded most like Bozzy whining 
Fy yourchamber-door in the morning, only a great 
déal more shrill and hoarse, and the old duck took 
nO more notice of it than she would of the wind or 
the cat-birds. The fox was terribly enraged ; but 
as he stood snarling to himself in his anger, an 
ugly thought came into his wicked old head. ‘If I 
can’t cry like the ducklings,’ he growled, ‘I'll make 
the ducklings cry for me.’ He went down to the 
nest, that was built on a mass of dead leaves and 
sticks lodged round the roots of the old tree that 
hangs over the water, and put his great, rough 
paws right among the little soft ducklings, rolled 
up asleep.” 

“Dear me!” said Susy. 

“Yes,” said George, “and the young ducks 
waked up terribly frightened te see such a horrid 
monster glaring at them. They screamed loud 
enough, you may be sure. Their mother flew 
toward them ; but when she saw the fox, she began 
to seream too. She went as near the nest as she 
dared, and there she fluttered and screamed. It was 
not of any use for her to scream, for it was so very 
early in the morning that no one was about but 
John, and he was on the other side of the barn, 
feeding the pigs, and could not hear her. I believe 
the fox would have killed the little ducks, and 
caught the mother, too, if something very lucky 
had-not happened.” 

“What was it?” said Susy. 

“Why, you see, the sticks and leaves on which 
the nest was made had aceumulated in a sort of 
platform right over the water. This platform was 
strong enough to bear the duck and her ducklings, 
but the fox’s great heavy fore-paws coming on it, 
were such a weight that suddenly down went the 
nest, and the ducklings, and the fox all into the 
water! The cowardly fox was so frightened at 
the souse that as soon as he could contrive, splash- 
ing and dashing, to scramble up the bank, he ran 
off shaking his wet sides, and barking and howling 
till the wood rang. 

“Good!” said Susy. 

“And the duck,” continued George, “gathered 
her ducklings together, and brought them home to 
our poultry-yard; and I hope after that she knew 
pe not to make her nest in the woods and 
meadows, where nobody could take care of her. It 
is a-wonder the fox had not eaten her up weeks 


} “George,” said Susy, “ was that the fox that was 
wu tin our trap last night 7 
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baptism of fire and blood in preserving the Repub- |. 
Pour out thy love, like the rush of a river 


diminution are incessantly goingon. While you 
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“IT 18 MORE BLESSED.” 


Grvz! as the morning that flows out of heaven ; 
Give! as the waves when their channel is riven ; 





rn! the air and ra are given ; 
,j0 ly give. 

Not pret as MB of thy ak 

Not the fain of thy hearth ever glowing, 

Nota bud from the June roses blowing ; 


_ Give, as He gave thee, who gave thee to live. 


Wasting its waters, for ever and ever, 

Through the burnt sands that reward not the giver ; 
_ Silent or songful, thou nearest the sea. 

Scatter thy life, as the summer showers pouring! 

What if no bird through the pearl-rain is soaring ? 

What if no blossom looks upward adoring ? 

Look to the life that was lavished for thee! 


So the wild wind strews its perfumed caresses, 
Evil and thankless the desert it blesses, 

Bitter the wave that its soft pinien presses, 
Never it ceaseth to whisper and sing. 

What if the hard heart give thorns for thy roses ? 
What if on rocks thy tired bosom reposes ? 
Sweetest is music with minor-keyed closes, 
Fairest the vines that.on ruin will cling. 


Almost the day of thy giving is over : 

Ere from the grass dies the haunted clover, 

Thou wilt have vanished from friend and from lover ; 
What shall thy longing avail in the grave? 

Give, as the heart gives, whose fetters are:breaking, 
Life, love, and hope, all thy dreams and thy waking, 
Soon heaven’s river thy soul-fever slaking, 

Thou shalt know God, and the gift that He gave. 





THE WONDERS OF THE SEA. 


THE SUDDEN BIRTH OF AN ISLAND. 

Ir was a night of pitchy darkness. At four bells 
in the first watch not a breath of air was moving, 
and the drenched sails, wet by the afternoon and 
evening rains, hung heavily from the yards or 
flapped against the masts and rigging as the ship 
rolled lazily on the long leaden swells of the 
Pacific Ocean. A number of days had passed 
without an observation of the sun or stars, and 
they had to run by “dead reckoning,” and were 
not, therefore, sure of their latitude or longitude. 
They might be nearer danger than they thought. 
The captain had gone below at eight bells, but 
feeling troubled about the portentous appearance 
of the weather, was unable to sleep, and was on 
deck again, walking nervously fore and aft, now 
looking on this side and then on the other side of 
the quarter-deck, looking anxiously out into the 
darkness, then aft, then at the compass, and then 
at the barometer which hung in the cabin gang- 
way. Round and round went the ship, heedless 
of her helm, and the mercury told the same tale it 
had told for hours before. In vain did the eyes of 
anxious men peer into the darkness; only inky 
blackness met their straining gaze everywhere. 
Thus matters stood till six bells, when the mercury 
began to fall suddenly. The quick, jerking voice 
of the captain was then heard : 

“Mr. Smalley, you may take in the light sails.” 

“Ay,ay, sir;” and stepping te the main-mast, 
he called out, “For’ard, there; and was imme- 
diately answered, “For’ard, sir.” “Stand by the 
top-gallant and the flying-jib halyards.” 

Tn a moment he heard the report, “ Ready, sir.” 

“Let go the halyards and clew down ; let go the 
sheets and clew up; that’lldo; belay all; now 
jump up and furl them; be lively, lads.” 

While this was going on the captain took another 
look at the barometer, and found the mercury still 
going,down fast. Thoroughly aroused now, he 
caught his speaking-trumpet from the beckets, and 
sung out, “ Hold en, there ; down from aloft, every 
man of you; call all hands’ Down came the 
men again. “All hands ahoy,” was called with 
great strength of veice at both the cabin and fore- 
castle gangways, and then followed one of those 
scenes which defies such deseriptfon as would iatro 
it intelligible to a landsman, but which any sailor 
readily understands. The topsails were close- 
reefed, a reef taken in the mainsail, the jib, and 
flying-jib, and all the light sails were furled, and 
the ship made ready for the expected gale. But 
yet no breath of air had been felt moving, while an 
unnatural stillness and heaviness of the atmos- 
phere was observed by all. Several of the seamen 
saw a dim purple streak suddenly appear right 
ahead of the ship, and called out, “ Here it comes, 
sir.’ 

“Where?” said the captain. 

“ Right ahead, sir.” 

“ Hard-a-port your helm.” 

“‘ Hard-a-port it is, sir.” 

“Brace round the yards.” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” - 

The yards were braced around, and the ship was 
got ready to receive the expected blast on the lar- 
board tack. That dreadful streak of cloud grew 
almost crimson; and there was heard what they 
thought was the heavy roar of the coming gale, 
and every man seemed to hold his breath await- 
ing the shock. Good men and courageous 
sailors were on that ship's deck, but they shrank 
from the terrible onslaught like frightened chil- 
dren. When God speaks in those fearful storms 
his voice is awful to the ear, and many a strong 
man has quailed before it. And the storm itself is 
searcely more trying to one’s nerves than the 
moment before it strikes, while men wait in dread- 
ful suspense. 

Thus those men waited till the minutes length- 
ened into honrs, and the only change perceptible 
was in the deepening color of that lowering cloud 
of crimson light. At length eight bells told that 
four o’clock had arrived, and daylight was looked 
for as those men in the ship with Paul looked for it 
when they “ wished for day.” But the struggling 
light of the day seemed only to reveal the thickness 
of the darkness to the wondering vision. Just at 
daylight their ears were stunned with successive 
quick reports, louder than whole broadsides from a 
hundred-gun ship ; the whole heavens were lighted 
up with a fiery red light; the ocean was stirred 
from her profound depths ; great Waves, without 
any visible cause, ran in the most awful commotion, 
now striking together and throwing the white foam 
and spray high in the air, then, parting, to meet 
again in tearful embrace as before; a school of 
sperm whales ran athwart the ship’s bows, making 
every exertion fo escape from the strangely troubled 
water; within a few cable-lengths of the ship an 
immense eolumn of water was thrown masthead 
high, and fell back again with a roar like Niagara ; 
a deep, mournful noise, like the echo of thunder 
among mountain caverns, was constantly heard, 
and none could tell whence it came ; the noble ship 
was tossed and shaken like.a plaything. “Great 
God, have mercy upon us !” Cried officers and men. 
“W hat is this? What is coming next? Is it the 
day of judgment?” The royal Psalmist described 
them accurately : “They reel to and fro, and stag- 
ge Se a drunken man, and are at their wit’s end.” 

nthe mystery was solved, when right before their 
eyes, about one league from them, there arose the 
rough sides of a mountain out of the yielding water, 
and reared its high head in air; then from its sum- 
mit flames burst forth, and melted lava ran like a 
river down the declivity, and fell like a cascade of 
flame into the seething ocean. It was a birth-throe 
of nature, and an island was born which was miles 
yy. 

° I sailed right over 
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he saw the death and burial of that 1 
birth I have thus chronicled. Shey Gat cand 
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an island had been there; yet no man has said that : 
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could not go a step further, sir. I turned 

and went home, and have never been.in @ 

house since, thank God for it! Iam aay a 

man, sir, and this little girl done it 

when you said that even she had fufluence, T ; 
not help saying, ‘ That's true, sir.” All have in 
fluence.” —Rev. N. Hall. . 








JEAN LOUIS ROSTAN. 


HIS DYING HOURS, 


[Tis Christian minister, the companion of Felix: 
Neff, was born in 1807, at St. Marcellin, in‘ thes 
Upper Alps, and died two years ago. The follow-- 
ing narrative of the triumph of his last hours is:, 
from the pen of a friend and eye-witness.—Eps 
INDEPENDENT. ] . 
“He grew rapidly worse. The physician recom- 
mended that he should go and spend some months. 
in the Pyrenees, and take the: minéral waters. 
‘What a trial!’ he wrote, on the 10th of July: 
But! ought not to murmur. God islight; Godis: 
love—that is enough.” Nine days later all his: 
projects were abamdoned- Hemorrhage from the 
lungs was added tobronchitis. ‘Phe termination of. | 
his labors and sufferings approached rapidly. L felt: 
this, (continues the biographer,) and went to hiny 
as soon as possible. I found him laboring under: 
great physical depression, and he could speak bore 8 ; 
in broken sentences. ‘I do not know,’ he said,. 
‘what will be the result of my illness. I haver 
commended my wife and children to God, if he- 
should think fit to take me to himself. I trust im: 
the work of Christ, and not in my own laboray 
which are as nothing.’ ‘ You have no misgivings ?’. 
Iasked. ‘No,’ he replied ; ‘I leave all in the 
of God.’ The vivacity of his~pirit evidently still 
deceived him as to the solemnity of his situation. 
‘I feel,’ he said, ‘that there is still life in me; my 
spirit is young.’ On Sabbath morning, July 24,5 
returned to the invalid at an early hour. He ap- 
ared to be rather more calm, but also weaker, 
Being questioned as to the state of his soul, he thus- 
replied, ‘I am in the same state that I have been im 
for a long time ; I see nothing but faults in all my_ 
best deeds. This is all my trust,—the blood of 
Christ has redeemed me.’ 1 read to him a few sen- 
tences of Psalm xxxi. ; among others, verse 19; ‘O 
how great is thy goodness, which thou hast laid up 
for them that fear thee; which thou hast wrought 
for them that trust in thee before the sons of men!” 
‘Perfectly true,’ said he, ‘I have experienced it. 
When a man has witnessed these things personally, 
he can place his finger on the passage, and say, 
“ It is the seal of God.” 1 never doubted the faith~ 
fulness of the promises.’ ‘You have no fears?” 
‘No.’ ‘Have you any personal warning or advice 
to give me?’ ‘ Live the life of Jesus; all elseis 
nothing.’ 
“ Toward evening favorable symptoms appeared, 
but all at once he was seized with violent pains, 
which only ceased as life itself was leaving him, 
It is impossible to give any idea of his sufferings: 
any more than of the serenity, the courage, and the 
goodness which he showed during this long ané@ 
terrible crisis. He exhibited until the end a for- 
getfulmess of self, and an anxiety for others. After: 
the last visit of the physician, I was requested by 
his afflicted wife to make known to the dear dying 
man his real situation. I went near to him, and 
told him that he was going soon to enter heaven. 
His eyes were shut; he did not open them. No 
movement betrayed emotion, and he made me no 
answer. I thought he had not understood -me, 
After a few moments I told him that, according to- 
the doctor’s opinion, we might be called upon to 
separate that very night. For an instant there was: 
the same silence. I have sinee thought that he 
was meditating ; that, before speaking to man, he 
wished to speak to God. At length he opened his: 
mouth, and said, ‘ The will of God be received as: 
good, welcome, and perfect. (We were aware 
that that was the language which he had learned 
thirty years before.) After a time he made a sign 
that he wished to speak to me. I placed my ear 
near his mouth, and he said to me with some diffi- 
culty, ‘ Tell all my colleagues that b pandon, them 
if they have injured me; and that Task them to 
pardon me if I have injured them.’ Again: ‘I 
commit my wife and children to your care. - I have: 
labored for Christ’s name; I have not spared my+ 
self; my life has mot been precious towne.’ ‘I 
know,’ he added, ‘that God will be the husband of 
the widow, and the father of the orphans.’ 

“T read to him some portion of Psalm lxxiii.. 
When’! had finished, he said, ‘The Lord is my 
Shepherd. Christ to me is gain.’ 

“At one o’clock in the morning of Monday,.July 
25, 1859, the sanctified spirit of Jean Louis Rostam 
ascended to its God. He left us in peace.” 





SAVONAROLA, 


THE FLORENTINE PREACHER. 





Tue last days of Savonarola were spent in that 
devout thought which inspired his boyhood and 
strengthened him in manhood for the great work 
he had to do. His experience of human nature 
had taught him to look back upon his aspirations 
after a pure church, and a state animated by the 
life of Christianity, as little else than the dreams 
of a sanguine youth. He turned his eyes toward 
the invisible church and the heavenly kingdom. 
From his meditations on two of the Psalms, written 
while in prison, we derive some idea of the self- 
renunciation and simple faith with which he pre- 
pared to leave the world. 

The day of death came and found Savonarola 
fearless and cheerful. As he approached the place 
of execution, the Bishop of Vasona divested him of 
his priestly robes, saying, “I thus separate thee 
from the militant and triumphant church.” 

“From the church militant thou mayest,” was: 
the undaunted reply; “but to separate me from 
God’s triumphant church is beyond thy power.” 

Following his two companions, who were doom- 
ed to suffer first, the martyr ascended the scaffold,. 
and silently gazed again upon the people whom he 
had so often moved with his eloquence, and who- 
were now awed by the serenity of his face. Com- 
demned as a traitor and a heretic, Savonarola’s 
body was taken down from the *scaffold and con- 
signed to the flames ; and, ere tlie fickle Florentines: 
had returned to their home, they saw the ashes of 
their liberator and reformer cast into the waters of 
the Arno. 

Thus perished one of whom it has been said by 
an Italian historian, that his daily life was a pro- 
test against the corruptions of the Church of Rome,. 


and an illustration of the divine freedom of Chris- 
tianity. 


PRACTICAL READINGS ON SCRIPTURE: 
ASSURAN' 





“Son, be of good cheer, thy sins are forgiven thee.” 

t us consider the certainty of this assurance. 
“Son”—as if to impart at once a relationship as: 
near as it is permanent—“ Son, be of good cheer "— 
despond not—it is sure “thy sins are forgiven.” 
And this assurance, so tenderly conveyed, i not. 
without other Scriptural sanction. “We know,” 
says St. John, “that the Son of God is come, and 
hath given us an understanding, that we may know 
him that istrue.” “He that believeth on the Son 
of God,” says the same apostle, “hath the witness: 
in himself.” “The Spirit itself,” says St. Paul, 
“beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the: 
children of God.” “ We know that we know him,” 
is his language in another place; and again, “T 
know in whom I have believed.” This assurance, 
let us observe, is inner, being the direct voice of the- 
Spirit. And yet the evidence of this assurance is» 
outer, as well as inner—the fruits-of the | must. 
be seen, as well as the witness of the Spirit be felt. 
The paralytic in the parable not only heard the 
word pronouncing the forgiveness- of his ‘sins, but: 
felt new life trickling through. his< limbs, new: 
strength filling his system. He arosefrom the bed’ 
whereon he had bees prostratedj and ‘walked forth, 
free and strong, among his fellow-men. So it is 
with the sinner in whom rests a true assurance. 
He not only hears the voiee of as but 
draws within himself a new life. He rises from 
the bed of sin, on which he had been lying helpless, 
and steps forth with new new, ere 
new Tie sinlon in the church of Christ, ' nuns 
sin a8 a thralldom, as well asa pollution. His eyes 
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__. ‘THE WHITE sPARROW. 


A LESSON FOR MEN OF FAILING FORTUNES. 





* Sleep is the worst of thieves— 
He steals half our lives.” 


In most parts of Germany there passes current 
among the people this proverb : 

= “He that would thrive 

Must the white sparrow see.” 

The meaning of the proverb is not at first sight 
80 tas that of some others that circulate 
among ‘us, such as “ Early habits make the man,” 
and-““Honesty is the best policy.” - I will, therefore, 
relate the story connected with its origin : 
was.an old farmer, with whom everything 
to grow worse from year to year. Scarcely 
passed by that either the tax-gatherer or the 
; rdid not come to his window, and, ad- 
‘dressing him with a courteous bow, say, “I am 

y, very sorry, Herr Ruckwart, to be compelled 
to put you to inconvenience, but'I am obliged to do 
my duty.” “The old friends of Herr Ruckwart also 
tried to. do their duty to him. They advised, they 
-enfreated, and they helped him; but all in vain; 

80 One after another gave him up in despair, 
di ing, with a sigh, that, as for poor Ruckwart, 
Bae no use in trying to help him—he was past 






" 





‘had one friend, however, whose heart was in 
‘Xight place, and who was not only a good man, 
but.a-very clear-sighied one. This friend thought 
he“would not give Herr Ruckwart up altogether 

t makmg one more attempt to save him. So 
oueday he led the conversation, as though acci- 
dentally, to the subject of sparrows—relating many 
aneedotes of these birds, and observing how greatly 
pee had multiplied of late, and how very cunning 
and voracious they had become. 

Herr Ruckwart shook his head gravely in answer 
‘to this observation, and said : 

“They are, indeed, most destructive creatures. 

For my part, I have not the slightest doubt that it is 
maidt owing to their depredations that my harvest 
has of late years been so unproductive.” 

To this conjecture his old friend made no rejoin- 
‘dex; but, after a moment’s pause, he continued the 
‘conversation by another interrogation. k 

fl Righbor, have you ever seen a white spar- 


“No,” replied Ruckwart; “the sparrows on my 
‘fields are all the common gray sort.’ 
‘* That is very probable, too,” rejoined his friend. 
~The habits of the white sparrow are peculiar to 
itself. Only one comes into the world every year ; 
and being so different from its fellows, the other 
. Sparrows take a dislike to it, and peck at it when it 
2 rs among them. For this reason it seeks its 
food early in the morning, before the rest of the 
: feathered tribe are astir, and then goes back to its 
nest, where it remains for the rest of the day.” 
“That is very strange!” exclaimed Ruckwart. 
‘ “T.must really try and get a sight of that sparrow ; 
. and, if possible, I will catch it, too.” 
On the morning following this conversation the 
‘ farmer rose with the sun, and sallied forth into the 
| fiéld. He walked around his farm, searched his 
farm-yard in every corner, examined the roofs of 
his garners and the trees of his orchards, to see 
‘ Whether he could discover any traces of the won- 
@erful whites w. But the white sparrow, to 
"te great disappointment of the farmer, would not 
show itself or stir from its imaginary nest. What 


‘vexed the farmer, however, still more, was that, al- | 


‘ though the sun stood high in the heavens by the 
i time he had completed his round, not one of the 
farm laborers- was astir ; they, too, seemed resolved 
not to leave their nests. 
Herr Ruckwart was reflecting on the disadvant- 
ages Of this state’of things, when suddenly he per- 
ceived a lad coming out of the house, carrying a 
. sack of wheat on his shoulders. He seemed to be 
in great haste to get out of the precincts of the farm ; 
and Herr Ruckwart soon perceived that his steps 
‘ ‘were not bent toward the mill, but toward a public 
‘ house, where Casper had, unhappily, a long score to 
: pay. He hastened after the astonished youth, and 
- quickly relieved him of his burden. 
The farmer next bent his steps to the cow-house, 
aud, peeping to see whether the white sparrow had 
: perchance taken refuge there, he discovered to his 
- dismay that the milk-maid was handing a liberal 
_ portion of milk through the window to her neighbor. 
“ A pretty sort of housekeeping this is!” thought 
the farmer to himself, as he hastened to his wife’s 
: @partment, and aroused her from her slumbers. 
‘© As sure as my name is Ruckwart,” he exclaimed 
in an angry tone, “there must be an end to these 
. lazy habits. Everything is going wrong for the 
want of somebody to look after things. So far as I 
am concerned,” thought the good farmer to himself, 
“T will rise every day at the same hour [ rose this 
+ morning, and then I shall get my farm cleared of 
those who do not intend to do their duty properly. 
Besides, who knows but some fine morning or other 
1 may succeed in catching the white sparrow ?” 
Days and weeks passedon. The farmer adhered 
‘ t0 his resolution; but he soon forgot the white 
. Sparrow, and only looked after the cattle and his 
- corn-fields. Soon everything around him wore a 
flourishing aspect, and men began to observe that 
Herr Ruckwart (Backward) now well deserved to 
be called Herr Vorwart (Forward.) In due course 
- of time this old friend again came to spend the 
- day with him, and inquired in a humorous tone, 
“Well, how are you getting on now? Have you 
. Succeeded in catching a glimpse of the white spar- 
row t” 
The farmer only replied to this question by a 
. smile, and then,-holding out his hand to his old 
‘friend, he said, “God bless you, Herder! you have 
saved me and my family from ruin.” 
Often in after years, when Herr Ruckwart was 
& prosperous man, he was wont to relate the history 
-of his early life; and thus, by degrees, the saying 
passed into a proverb— 


“He that would thrive 
Must the white eparrow see.” 


Foreign Miiseellany. 


Tur Quren.—The pulpit and the press but echo the 
feelings of the million im mourning the Queen's be- 
reavement as a national calamity, and the nation’s 
sorrow is equaled only by its sympathy for Her 
Majesty and the royal family. There have been 
alarming rumors respecting the health of the Queen ; 
but itis satisfactory to learn from the official bulletins 
that Her Majesty bears her affliction with fortitude. 
We are authoritatively assured that the Queen, with 
a i ing her exalted station, has declared 
that “the present is a time which Will not admit of 
mouriful inaction, and that it is her duty to attend 
Without delay to public business.” She has “already 
begun to dissipate the sad remembrance of her loss 
by attention to matters of public importance ;” and, 
with as much of the feeling of the woman as of the 
Queen, has “ set herself the task of mastering those 
subjects in which the late Prince Consort took an inter- 
est.” Amid this conflict of heart and duty, she is 
bravely supported by her elder children—the Prince 
of Wales having “already taken his place by his 
mother’s side, as her stay and support.” Her Maj- 
-esty however clung tenaciously to the spot where the 
earthly zemains of her late husband lay. It had been 
arranged that she should leave for tne, with the 
princesses, on Monday, but it was found impossible 
to induce her to quit the Castle. Tuesday was then 
fixed for her departure, which was in ed 
until Wednesday, and on Wednesday to yesterday.— 
Dial, Dec. 20. 





Tue Prince or Wares.—We read in The London 
‘Times the tollowing lesson to the young Prince with 
ain surprise and pain : 
Che Prince of Wales is yapi 
‘when a man is held to be of every responsi- 

, and by the measure of years he should now be 
88 OF t to assist his mother as the Prince Con- 
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SS 
greatness of a crown, as weil as the of 

man, @ soldier, or apriest, mmst be , This, 
indeed, is the occasion such 


TH ye 


to the oecasion, receiving her dying 
father’s. confidences, and giving her mother timely 


pose, itself pemenipr remienes in them... That all, 
and above all, the ce of Wales may be deserving 
of that confidence, is now the praying of this great 
country. We know not how much the destinies, not 
only of the British empire, but of ‘the whole Quman 
race, depend on the youthful Prince of whom we have 
seen so much, yet seem to know so little. Like the 
rest of us, he has ion, and. honor, and power to 
win. He may be a true king or a shadow of royalty ; 
and, by all the laws of human nature and the testi- 
mony of experience, the decision is to be made this 
very hour. 

Tue Surrey Cuaret Lecrores.—The following 
hymn, composed for the occasion by Rev. Newman 
Hall, LL.B., was sung at the weekly meeting of the 
working-classes, held at Surrey chapel. e im- 
mense assembly joined with evident and deep emo- 
tion in the chorus of each verse. The rev. gentleman 
had previously made an affecting allusion to. the 
deceased Prince as the friend of the poor man and 
the patron of industry. He also read extracts from 
the leading articles of yesterday’s Star and The 
Times in reference to the great national loss : 


Our Royal widow bless‘ 
God guard the fatherless ‘ 
God save the Queen ! 


i< sorrow whleper Peace, 
wro an cease, 
Let (ruth end love increase, 
Make evil fall! 
In this our Nation’s need, 
With Thee we humbly plead ‘ 
God bless our Queen‘ 
Her life-woe sanctify, 
Her loss untold onpply, 
Thyself be ever nig 
To save our Queen! 
After a very instructive lecture by Rev. E. White, 
some appropriate verses, composed by Dr. Beckett, 
were sung to the music of “ Forgive, blest shade!” 


How ro Ger at tHe Worxinc-Ciasses.—On Mon- 
day evening the school-room of Claylands chapel, 
Kennington, was filled by a party of some of the 
poorest and roughest men and women in the district, 
who had been personally invited by members of the 
congregation to spend an evening with them and 
their pastor. No allurement in the shape of tea was 
offered—they knew that they were to be entertained 
and instructed after a fashion quite alien to their 
ordinary habits, but they nevertheless eagerly re- 
sponded to the invitation. Several excellent micro- 
scopes, stereoscopes, plates, and objects of art were 
provided for their amusement, and the microscopes 
especially proved a source of untiring interest and 
attraction. Rev. J. Baldwin Brown read a number 
of suitable pieces tothem. Mrs. Baldwin Brown read 
the scene between Arthur and Hubert from King 
John with such exquisite effect as to draw tears from 
most of the rugged souls who constituted the audi- 
ence, and a volunteer choir sang half a dozen good 
glees. As opportunity offered, Mr. Brown threw in 
a few words of affectionate counsel and directed the 
attention of his guests to matters of highest import. 
When the time came to break up the mecting all 
joined in singing the evening hymn, and the City 
Missionary offered prayer. Every face beamed with 
pleasure, and it was evident that many of them were 
touched by the kindness and personal attentions that 
had been shown to them, and predisposed to give ear 
to the kindly monitions they had received. These 
meetings are to be held fortnightly. 


Suootine Orricers.—We see it daily becoming a 
code of honor in the ranks of the army to shoot any 
one who gives a soldier offense; and, as new evils 
must be met with néw remedies, we are bound to 
make our remedy in this case as prompt and stern as 
the evil it has to cope with. When it was preposed 
some time ago to deprive soldiers of their ammuni- 
tion, a lieutenant-colonel is reported to have said, 
that, if such a measure were resolved upon, he would 
hang up a bag of ammunition in his barrack-room. 
This is mistaken courage ; no man has a right to be 
reckless of his life, or of the lives of those under him. 
If sullen and revengeful men abuse their privileges, 
they must be taken from them. There is even a 
species of cowardice in refusing the aid of precaution 
where danger is probable. It is rather bravado than 
bravery. But, above all, if we are to put down these 
cold-blooded murders, we must make signal examples 
of those who commit them, Soldiers will not be so 
ready to use their rifles when they are warned by 
example that before the body of their victim is cold 
they may have to expiate their offense upon the 
nearest tree.—London Review. 


Borinc tor Atrs.—The boring of the Alps by at- 
mospheric pressure is said to be more and more 
successful. Gen. Menabrea, Minister of Marine in 
the Kingdom of Italy, states in a letter to the Cosmos 
“that at Bardoneche there is already a mile and a 
quarter of current air, and that this air acts with 
much energy, in putting in motion the perforators 
with rapidity and precision. What takes place with 
one mile cannot fail to occur with four, and as we 
have a pressure of six atmospheres, there will always 
be sufficient to set a machine in motion.” 


Op Barristers.—A gentleman who applied for his 
ticket of admission at the Middle Temple on Tuesday 
said to the Treasurer that he believed he was the 
oldest member of the Inn, having been called fifty-one 
years ago. “TI assure you, sir,” said the Treasurer, 
“you are a long way off, there being as many as 
thirty before you.” The gentleman who was thus 
made so very much a junior is seventy-seven years of 
age. 


A Consipgratr Tuer.—A singular affair is related 
as having occurred near Compiégne. A lady of proper- 
ty of Noyon left home some days back for Normandy, 
taking with her in a bag a quantity of jewelry, a 
sum of money, and a number of shares of different 
companies of the value of 40,000f.. On arriving at 
her destination, she found to her dismay that the bag 
had been stolen. Three days after her departure a 
heavy letter was presented at her residence at Noyon, 
but as 4f. 90c. were demanded for postage, her serv- 
ants refused to receive it. The postmaster of the 
place, however, knowing where she was in Nor- 
mandy, addressed the letter to her. On opening it, 
she found to her surprise all her shares, and a very 
politely worded letter, stating that the appropriator of 
her property returned the shares, because, as they 
were made out in her name, he could not sell them ; 
but that he begged to retain the money and jewelry. 


OFFICIAL. 


LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


PASSED AT THE SECOND SESSION OF THE THIRTY- 
SEVENTH CONGRESS. 
[Pustr0—No, 3.] 
AN ACT relative to courte martial in the army. 
Be tt enacted by the Senate and House Representatives 
a 2S came a of of 


may appoint quem courts martial, and confirm, execute, 
pardon, and mitigate their sentences, as allowed and restrained 


commanding the army in the field to which the di or 
ee ae » That when the division 
or 


provided further 
der shall be the 
conctinall tenpputatss by the nesaeagudl esuceeaen 


Approved, December 24, 19861. 


(Postic—No,. 4.] 


AN ACT to provide for allotment certificates among the volun- 
; teer forces, 
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JOINT RESOLUTION expressive of the 


‘T 
eral Nathaniel Lyon, and the 
his command at the of §) 1 7 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, 1. That Con- 
grees deems it just and proper to enter upon its records a re- 
cognition of the eminent and patrietic services of the late 
gadier-General Nathaniel Lyon. ‘The country to whose 
sosten te Spe will guard and preserve his fame as 
a own glory. 
That the thanks of C are ven to the brave 
suit soldiend whe, dedor the — the 


Missouri, ecommensorate an event so honor- 
able to the country and to themselves, it is ordered that each 
oe shall be authorized to bear upon its colors 
the word “ Springfield,” embroidered in letters of gold. And 
the President of the Uuited States is hereby requested to cause 
these resolutions to be read at the head of every regiment in 
the army of the United 5 ¢ ‘ 
Approved, December 24, I66I.' 


BOOK FOR EVERY HOME. 
A FAMILY PHYSICIAN FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR! 





THE 
HARBINGER OF HEALTH; 
‘ CONTAINING 
MEDICAL PRESCRIPTIONS . 
FOR THE 


HUMAN BODY AND MIND. 


— 


BY ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS, 
(Formerly known as “Tue PovGHKEEPSIE CLAIRVOTANT.”’} 


Just published, a new and rare volume, designed as a popular 
Handbook of Health, adapted for use in the Family, Hospital, 
and Camp. The work contains more than 


THREE HUNDRED PRESCRIPTIONS 
for the treatment and cure of over one hundred different dis- 
eases and forms of disease incident to this climate, 

(ey The Author's Prescriptions are given in the light of the 
* Superior Condition,” a state in which every organ and function 
of the human system is transparently disclosed, with the most ap- 
propriate remedy for the greatest variety of cases.-“@& 

THE HARBINGER OF HEALTH is a plain, simple guide to 
health, with no quackery, no humbug, no universal panacea. 

SENT BY MAIL FOR $1. 

The Publishers invite attention to the TABLE oF ConTENTs, as 
conveying an idea of the wide range of subjects embraced in 
the volume, and suggestive of the exceeding value of the book. 

CONTENTS, (Con.,) M—P. 
Man’s Recuperative Power, 
Morality of Pure Air, 
Magnetism, Human, Philosophy of, 
Magnetism, as of, 

ty 

Magnetism, Practical Experiments in, 
Magnetism as a Medicine, 
Magnetic Processes, 
Magnetism, Cautions for Operators, 
Magnetic Treatment of Insanity, 
Mind and Matter—their Relations, 
Man’s Telegraphic Power, 
Magnetic Disturbances in Atmosphere, 
Mothers, a Word to, 
Milk and Water as Beverages, 
Minerals in Vegetation, 
Man in the Animal State, 
Medicine for Every Home, 
Magnetizers, a Word to, 
Man’s Voluntary Powers, 
Mind in Sleep, 
Man who can Will, 
Multitude of Sins, Remedy for, 
uy Dreeninaad pegoue 
My Dys my 
Mil "prolaies of, : 


Mouth, How to Wash the, 

No Infallible Remedies, 

Nature’s Progressive Energies, 

Natural and Artistic Beverages, 

Neuralgia, or Nerve-pain, Philosophy of, 

Neuralgia, Drug Treatment for, 

Neuralgia, Sudden, Remedy for, 

Nervous Burnings and Pain, 

Nervous Debility, Treatment for, 

Nervous Trembling at the Stomach, 

Nervous Rash, 

Nutritious Food for the Sick, 

Nervous and Convulsive Diseases, 

Origin of Disease, 

Od-Force and the 

Or; Before Breakfast, 

Overdosing, the Evil of, 

Opium Eating, Penalties of, 

Origin of Physical Beauty, 

Objections to Deep Breathing, 

Origin and Use of the 

Odor from the Nostrils, 

Old Sores, Treatment 0%, 

Onions and Cider as Medicines, 

Origin of the Human Spine, 

Pearly Gates of Science, 

Philosophy of Disease, 

Periodocity of Disease, 

Pneumogastrical Discovery, 

Pneumogastric Nerve, 

Physiological Virtue, 

Purifying Ordeal, 

Psychological State, 

Physics and Metaphysics, 

Physical Strength and Energy, 

Power-generating Habits, 

Pseudo-Health, 

Principle, the Meaning of, 

Positive and Negative, 

Patience, as a Medicine, 

Pleasures of Home, 

Pure Alcohol as a Medicine, 

Physical Evils are Transient, 

Piles, Remedy for, : 

Pneumogastric Remedy, Passive Use of, 

Purpose in Pain, 

Pain in the Face and Neck, Remedy for, 
n inthe Neck of Housekeepers, 
in in the Joints, Remedy for, 

Pain Between the Shoulders, 

Pain in the Right Side, 

Pain in the Breast, 

Painless Paralysis, Treatment for, 

Pulmonary Weakness and Irritation, 

Poisoned Wounds, Treatment for, 

Poisoning by Phosphorus, Remedy for, 

Poisoned by Saltpeter, 

Poisoned by Ash-leachings, 

Poison, Bee or Serpent, — 

Palm Blister as a Remedy for Diseage, 

Putrefaction, an Antidote for, 

Physical and Spiritual Man, 

Physiology of Courage, 

Phthisic, or Asthma, 

Pin Worms in Ano, 

Poisoned by Mineral Acids. 


{For the remainder of the Table of Corftents of this work see 
Advertisements in other issues of Taz INDEPENDENT.) 


THE HARBINGER OF HEALTH 


Contains four hundred and twenty-cight closely printed pages, 
(12mo,) on good paper, and well bound. 
PRICE ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 
Copies sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of the price. The 
usual discount to the trade. 
Published and for sale at the office of Taz HERALD or Progress, 
To be had of all Newsdealers. 
A. J, DAVIS & CO., Publishers, 
No. 274 Canal st., N. Y. 
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A NEW VOLUME 
COMMENCES WITH THE NUMBER FOR 


JANUARY, 1862. 





The January Number, containing sixteen extra pages, com- 
mences the Nintu VoLums of this Magazine. It presents the fol- 
lowing striking list of articles and authors : 

A New BIGLOW PAPER, by JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
entitled “‘ Birdofredum Sawin, Esq., to Mr. Hosea Biglow.” 


{METHODS OF STUDY IN NATURAL HISTORY. The 
first of PROF. AGASSIZ’S articles. 


ie OBD AGE, by RALPH WALDO BMERSON. 
PILGRIMAGE TO OLD BOSTON NATHA 
akftrnoane iad er 


Ee Aosonocnarny OF A STRENGTH-SEEKER, by DR. 
GE E B. WINDSHIP, whose gymnastic exploits and feats 
strength have made him celebrated Shroughout the country. In 
article he gives a most graphic account of his system of physical 
training, and a minute description of the various steps of his 
progress. 
stam HUNDRED DAYS IN MISSOURI, by WIL- 
DORSHEIMER, late Military Secretary to Gen. 


admirable 
never before given to the ntry, upon doings 
aabpin ates Penal mane r Ki 


LOVE AND SKATES, the of a new story 
by the late MAJOR THEODORE -WINTS P, author of “ Cecil 


(er JAMES FENIMORE COOPER, a critical and personal 
account of our Great American Novelist, by GEORGE 8. HIL- 


LARD. 
AGNES OF SORRENTO, the fine Italian Romance, 
ube Ht B. STOWE. by 


Fe, 4 STORY OF TO-DAY, by the Author of “ Life in the Iron 

Mills.” A graphic picture of American Life. 

ott Flee ep 5 AND SLAVERY, by PROF. A. D, WHITE, 
Jnivers' Michigan. eloquent exposition effer- 

son’s opinions «.zainst Slavery. me 
LIGHT TURE, by DAVID 

a LITBRA’ by A. WASSON, author of 

PER TENEBRAS, LUMINA, a Poem, 

THE TRUE HEROINE, a Poem. 

REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES, 

Price of the Number 25 cents. 

SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The series of articles upon “The Study of Natural History,” by 
Prorzssor AGassiz, will be continued in every number through 
the year 1862. 

James Russert Lows will contribute a new series of “ Biglow 








AX ACT making an appropriation for gun-bonts on the Western | 


| .GRAND AND SQUARE PIANO-FORTES, 
7s © me - ain i 1) 


LARGE PREMIUMS. 
TO OUR FRIENDS. 


Hitheffo, we have never offered any one a premiam for hetping 
te extend the circulation of Tax Tamers. We have printed the 
cheapest newspaper, considering the outlay by which it i» pro- 
Gueed, that was ever issued in any country, selling it for Hittle 
mere than the cost of the white paper ; have employed no agents 
te eanvass for subscribers, and have allowed no compensation 
(beyond a copy of our paper} te any of the thousands of generous 
friends who have annually taken care thet the number of copies-of 
our several issues circuigted in their respective neighborhoods 
should be at least maintained, and if possible increased. We have 
been sparing even of verbal thanks to these friends, but have none 
the less realized the fullness ef our obligation for their earnest, un- 
selfish, painstaking, persistent efforts. 

We propose for the present seasen only—in view of the hardness 
of the times, and the fact that we are enabled to buy white paper 
s»mewhat cheaper than we have hitherte done, or can hope te de 
after the close of the War—to make some small acknowledgment— 
not so much a recompense as a slight testimonial—to those friends 
who shall see fit to exert themselves to obtain subscriptions 
(whether original or renewals) to our Weekly and Semi-Weekly 
editions. We do not know that we could offer anything of similar 
value more generally acceptable and useful than a Geld Pen of the 
best quality and finish. We propose, therefore, to forward to each 
person who, during the two months ensuing, shall send us subserip- 
tions and payments for Tux Taipone, as follows : 


WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


For $[2, Ten Copies Weekly Tribune, and one copy 

free, addressed te each subscriber, and Pens 

or Pens and Cases to value of...... hosvecce - $100 
Additions can be made at $1 20 each. 

For $10, Ten Copies Weekly Tribune, and one copy free, 

to one address, and Pens or Pens and Cases 
CON Ok dit oielcide ovine 1 00 
Additions can be made at $1 each. 

For $20, Twenty Copies Weekly Tribune, and one copy 

free, to one address, and Pens or Pens and 

ey IIE, . «0 okt o. ccmlhhbeosec ance 3 00 
Additions can be made at $1 each. 


For $40, Forty Copies Weekly Tribune, to one address, 


and Pens or Pens and Cases to value of..... 8 00 
Additions can be made at $1 each. - 

For $80, Fifty Copies Weekly Tribune, to one address, 
and Pens or Pens and Cases te value of..... 10 00 


Additions can be made at $1 each. 

For $80, Eighty Copies Weekly Tribune, to one address, 

and Pens or Pens and Cases to value of..... 18 00 

Additions can be made at $1 each. 

For $100, One Hundred Copies Weekly Tribune, to one 
address, and Pens or Pens and Cases to value 
nn cai pin uno a serene 4achee eeabain caeeee 25 00 
Additions can be made at $1 each. 

$1 20 each will be required in all cases where the Paper is to be 

addressed to cach subscriber. 


SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


For $i! 25, Five Copies Semi-Weekly Tribune, and Pens 
er Pens and Cases to value of............ $2 00 
Additions can be made at $2 25 each. 

For $20 00, Ten Copies Semi-Weekly Tribune, and one 
copy free, te one address, and Pens or Pens 

: aad Cases to value of...... 2... 6.060.000 400 

Additions can be made at $2 each. 

For $40 00, Twenty Copies Semi-Weekly Tribune, to one 
address, and Pens or Pens and Cases to 
Minti +<s chrecambenesanananee s4050e 10 00 
Additions can be made at $2 each. 

For $60 00, Thirty Copies Semi-Weekly Tribune, to one 
address, and Pens or Pens and Cases te 


Additions can be made at $2 each. 
For $100 00, Fifty Copies Semi-Weekly Tribune, to one 
address, and Pens or Pens and Cases te 


Additions can be made at $2 each. 

$2 25 each will be required in all cases where the Paper is to be 
addressed to each subscriber. 

The Pens will be of the manufacture of A. Morton, whose make 
we are using, and we know them to be the best made. They will 
be furnished at the manufacturer’s lowest prices. To choose as to 
the style and quality of Pens or Pens and Cases wanted for pre- 
miums, our friends are referred to the manufacturer’s price list in 
The Tribune. See advertisement headed ‘‘The Pen is Mightier 
tham the Sword,” and be particular and specify the number and 
quality of the Pens or Pens and Cases preferred. 


4 - Aptheve Pene will be selected and sent by A. Morton, No. 25 


Maiden lane, any correspondence in regard to them, after their 
frst reception, must be addressed to him, and not to Ta TRIBUNE. 


Specimen Copies of The Tribune sent when requested. 

When Drafts can be obtained, it is much safer than to remit 
Bank Bills, The name of the Post-Office and State should in all 
cases be plainly written. 

Payment always in advance. 
Address THE TRIBUNE, No. 154 Nassau street, New York. 


(THE NORTH-AMERICAN REVIEW: 
No. CXCIV.—For JANUARY, 1862. 








CONTENTS. 


ArticLe I.—The Adulterations of Food. 
I1.—Methodist Clerical Bi 
Ill.—German and French Cri 
IV.—On Trenslating Homer. 
¥.—The Irish of the Past. 
VI.—Unity of Life. 
V1l.—Loyalty. 
VIIL.—The Last Two Books on Africa. 
IX.—Dr. Walker's Sermons. 
7 Domestic and Foreign Relations of the United 
tates. . 
XI.—Critical Notices. 
XII.—New Publications. 

This number of the Review being the first of a new volume, the 
Publishers would take this opportunity to commend the work to 
the favor of the American public. Its course for nearly fifty years 
is well known to all who are acquainted with the literature of our 
country ; and a list of its editors and contributors during that 
—- comprises the names of nearly all the most eminent American 
writers. 

During the past year, the timely articles which have appeared 
upon subjects so important to our nation have attracted the atten- 
tion and commanded the admiration of statesmen ; and nowhere 
have more able and well-digested opinions upon these great topics 
appeared than in The North-American Review. The article in the 

resent number, on the Domestic and Foreign Relations of the 
Cnited States, examining thoroughly the subject now u ost 
in the minds of all the great nations, is worthy of special atten- 


tion. 
The Review is published quarterly, at five dollars a year. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
No. 117 Washington street, Boston. 
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1 Procedure. 


THE BEST AND MOST DURABLE. 
Gur Jaree, sletnt, end superior Pinan fT pad 7% Octaves, st 


low prices 
PIANOS FOR SMALL PARLORS. 

6% and 7 Octeres, elegant and durable, 

ALL our Piano-Fortes have the 

INSULATED IRON RIM, 

giving strength and durability, and requiring less than half the 

usual amount of tuning. — " 

ROSEWOOD YOUNG AMERICA PIANOS, 

$150. 
Seren ras oe seater ott een Hh 
‘BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO., Manufacturers, 

Albany, N. Y. 


THE HORACE WATERS’ PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, ALEXANDRE ORGANS, and T. GILBERT & 
celebrated re the instruments 





.CO’S ZZ0LIAN PIANOS, are finest 

for parlors and | new in use. A large assortment can be 

seen at the new W) ‘0. 481 Broadway, between 

and Broome streets, which will be sold at extremely low 

Pianos and Melodeons, new -hand, to Let, and rent al- 
if he ——— received for the same. 

Sheet Music, Music-Books, all of Music at 

war prices. 





STEINWAY & SONS* 


GOLD MEDAL GRAND 
AKB 

SQUARE PIANOS 
Are now considered the best existing. -Prices from $275 upwards. 
Every instrument fully warranted for five years. 
Warerooms, Nos. 82 and 84 Walker street, near Broadway, N. Y. 
“ Wessrs. Steinway & Sons: Having had one of your instru- 
ments for over two years, I can bear witness to its admirable qual- 
ities in every respect. I am more than satisfied. And if I had te 
buy another I should certainly go to your rooms again.”—Hensr 
Warp Brrcuer. 


PIANO-FORTES AT BARGAINS. 
Hallet, Davis & Co.’s, and other Boston and New York 
Pianos, constituting the largest and best assortment of Pianos to 
be found in the city, can always be seen at warerooms. Sec- 
ond-hand Pianos, from $20 to $175. MELODEONS, cheap. New 
Pianos to let, and rent applied on hase. Pianos tuned. 
T. 8. BERRY, Marble Building, 
No, 458 Broadway, corner Grand street. 


INSURANCE. 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 104 BROADWAY, 
Dees Qaisin snes seus ctrcatineionecepgebsd $500,000 


THREE-QUARTERS OF THE PROFITS ALLOWED TO THE 
INSURED. 


DIVIDEND TO THE INSURED FOR 1861, THIRTY PER CENT. 
aa This Company continues to take Fire Risks on Maxcuan- 
DISE, VESSELS IN Port, and on Stongs, DWELLINGS, etc., etc., as 
low as any responsible Company. 

CARLISLE NORWOOD, President. 
WASHINGTON SMITH, Vice-President, 
JOHN C. MILLS, Secretary. 





SECURITY 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, 
WEW Tonk. 
Cash Capital...... te ms ma. ter i A $500,000 00 
Surplus, August 1, 1861...... Aone ecFoconvchoctes egos 109,269 20 
Wet Asects...... shelled Caatsbcenatsceasecoaneial $000,200 20 





“Policy-Holders receive three-fourths of the Net Profits without 
incurring any Liabilities whatever. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President. 
R. L. HAYDOCK, Secretary. 
———_—————— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


(CHAPPED HANDS, FACE, LIPS, ETC.— 

Certain cure and entive. HEGEMAN & CO.’S CAM- 

PHOR ICE WITH GLYCERINE will keep the hands soft in the 

coldest weather. Sold b oa.” generally. Price 25 cents; 
t by mail on recei; cents. 

cegiid MEGEMAN & CO., Chemists and Druggists, N. Y. 


GTAINED GLASS FOR CHURCHES. 
HENRY SHARP, GLASS-STAINER, 
No. 216 Sixra Avanun, New York. ps 
The subscriber would respectfully call attention to his New 
Style of work for Sliding and Vestibule Doors 


ATTENTION! 
Mla see tb 











ALEXANDER DELMAR, 
No. 706 BROADWAY. 


REFRIGERATORS | 
TABLE CUTLERY! 
TEA-TRAYS AND WAITERS '! 
ICE-CREAM FREEZERS! 
WATER COOLERS ! 
CAMP CHAIRS! 
COOKING UTENSILS! 
WOODEN AND TIN WARES! 
All of the best make and at honest prices. 
ALEX, DELMAR, No. 706 Broadway. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS-BANK. 


No. 429 CANAL, CORNER OF VARICK STREET. 


Open daily from 10 a.m, till 2, and from 5 till 7 p.m. 

Deposits received on or before January 20th will draw Inter- 
est from the Ist inst. 

Siz per cent. interest allowed on all sums of $500 and under, 
and five per cent. on larger amounts. 

THIS BANK HAS OPENED 7,142 ACCOUNTS, and RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT $657,342 46 WITHIN THE LAST 
THIRTY MONTHS, 

E. V. HAUGHWOUT, President. 


GARDNER 8S. CHAPIN, Secretary. 








MES. HANKINS’ PAPER. 
75 CENTS A YEAR. 
Sample copies sent free. The cheapest FASHION PICTORIAL 
and most Perfect FAMILY PAPER in the world, uniting all the 
— of Refinement and Beauty with the plain Utilities of 


a sii Address M. GAUNTT, New York. 
" niry gents wanted. 
EDUCATION. 


RANVILLE (OHIO) FEMALE COLLEGE.— 
Twenty-Fighth year. Spring and Summer Session will 
commence February 6th. The highest educational advantages are 
offered on Terms to suit the times. Address W. P. KERR, A.M., 
Granville, Licking co., Ohio. 


HIGHLAND COLLEGE, NEWBURGH, N. Y., 
for Civil and Military Education, under the direction of 
Rev. C. 8S. Henry, D.D., Professor George W. Greene, M.A., and 
_. ‘eo D.D, The Second Quarterly Term will begin 


GINGING-CLASS FOR CHILDREN AT No. 126 
Witow street, Brooklyn, Saturday morning at 10 o’clock. 
a per quarter. Piano lessons given from $¥ to $10 per 


q 

GOLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Bridgeport, Ct. For Circulars address the Prin- 

cipal, MISS EMILY NELSON. 


BROOKLYN JUVENILE HIGH SCHOOL, 
No, 189 Washington near Concord.—The Winter 
Term will commence on M » Nov. 18, 1861. This School 
was organized in May, 1854, and been in successful operation 
since that period. It is especially designed for Boys under 
twelve years of age, and the Collegiate and 

terms. 


























Having been to devise an instrument capable 
.— et of tne than the could be afforded 
a gned are happy to say that have 
sucoceded in the manufatture of a new style Harmonium, which 
can hardly fail to meet a very general demand. 
The Scuoot HarMonrum contains sets of reeds, four octaves 
and an effective and is much louder than the 
most 1 “*‘ Double Reed” It is just the instrument 
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lt EVERY VARIETY OF SCALE AND PATTERN, 

WAREROQMS, No, 135 GRAND ST., NEAR BRoaowarT. 





UNFERM ENTED BREAD. 


_— 


WARRANTED FREE FROM ALL HURTFUL SUBSTANCES, 


The undersigned are prepared to furnish to the citizens of New 
York, Brooklyn, and vicinity, this very superior bread, in quan- 
tities as desired. This bread, which has become soe deservedly 

lar both in England and this country, is highly recommended 
eminent physicians and chemists for its palatableness, purity, 
and wholesomepess, No impure substance is mingled with it, 
being composed purely of superfine flour, water, and a little 
common salt. No hand touches the dough or ingredients till 
baked and ready for delivery. 
JAMES A. REQUA, 


exclusive manufacturer for the district in New York below 
Fourteenth street. Manufactory, Lafayette place, corner of 


Fourth street. 

DUNCOMBE & CO., 
exclusive manufacturer for the district in New York between 
Fourteenth and Thirty-fourth streets. Manufactory, No. 111 East 
Fourteenth street, corner of Third avenue. 

REQUA & PLUMB, 
exclusive manufacturers for Brooklyn and Kings county. Manu- 
factory, Nos, 9 and 11 Hoyt street, lyn. 


EMPIRE. SPRING. 


The water of the Empire Spring is bottled with the utmost care, 
and packed in strong xes guitable for exportation, by the sub- 


“” *te, 


oe. 
2 me 
Sold at Retail by all Druggists and Hotels generally. 


All orders for EMPIRE SPRING WATER directed to me at 
Saratoga, N. Y., or to my 
SOUTHERN DEPOT, No. 13 JOHN ST., NEW YORE, 


= £5 - D. A. KNOWLTON. 





The Corks of all genuine Bmpire Water are 
branded thus : 
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my , 
STATIONER AND _BLANE-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
No. 3 Park Broadw ay, 


Particular attention given to orders. ‘ is 
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Engreyer, No. 163 Broadway, Samples by mail, ug og) 
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GE. L. CANNON, 


DEALER [IN HOT-AIR FURNACES, 
PORTABLE HEATERS, > 
WATER AND STEAM HEATING APPARATUS, 
KITCHEN AND LAUNDRY RANGES, 
REGISTERS, VENTILATORS, Ero. 
Repairs fer the Rippowam Ranges and Furnaces. 
No. 54 EAST i3ca STREET, 
Berwesx Broapwar anv Untvensitr Piace, 
New York. 


D*- A. UPHAM'S 
VEGETABLE 
ELECTUARY. 


A CERTAIN CURE FOR PILES. 





7 


CLERGYMEN !!! 
LITERARY MEN!! 
STUDENTS !! , 
BOOK-KEEPERS'* 
And all others who from their occupation are not enabled to take 
active exercise, and consequently predisposed to COSTIVENRSS 
and its attendant train of evils, DYSPEPSIA, BILIOUS AP- 
FECTIONS, LOSS OF APPETITE, WEAKNESS AND FAINT- 
ING SENSATIONS, SUDDEN FLASHES OF HEAT AND 
CHILLS, VERTIGO, DIMNESS OF SIGHT; HEADACHE, 
SORENESS AND PAINS IN THE LIMBS, with both mental an@ 
bodily debility, too often seek relief by strong ALOETIC and other 
DRASTIC ! ! ! PILLS ! ! ! thereby inflicting on themselves the 
painful, harassing, and enervating complaint of external or inter- 
nal Piles. To all who are suffering under this distressing affliction 
DR. A. UPHAM 
particularly recommends his VEGETABLE ELECTUARY as a 
pleasant, agreeable, and effective remedy in every stage of Piles, 
from the incipient irritation to the most intense suffering. 
Asan advertisement is not the place to enumerate particulars, 
full and explicit directions are around every box. 
Dr. Upham can be consulted at his Office, No. 387 4th street, 
New York, where he devotes his time to giving professional adviee, 
DRUGGISTS can be supplied by his agents, F. C. WELLS & CO., 
No. 115 Franklin st., or a single box can be obtained by inclosing 
the price, $1, by mail, when it will be sent to any address, 








irresults. A bottle of Perry 
s Pain-Killer is, we have found, & mest 

effectual remedy against such attacks. Visiters 
te Montreal and Quebec are subject to the kind of diarrhea called 
the Montreal Cholera, against which the Pain-Killer is a sure 
remedy. 





D®. WM. B. HURD’S 
MOUTH WASH, 


A SURE REMEDY. FoR 
A BAD BREATH, SORE MOUTH, CANKER, DISEASED 
BLEEDING GUMS, NURSING SORE MOUTH, 
and the best specific —d in ano Sos ang Ghneand contest ae 
mouth. It is particularly beneficial wearing 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 


seh Sct Sg 
mo 
Peek SWEET BREATH 
to all who make use of it, No Youre Lapr on Youre Gamrtamam 
who is afflicted with a 
BAD BREATH 


should delay applying this remedy, for it is a certain cure, and fe 
appreres and recommended by every physician under whose aotioe 
it been brought, 

A BAD BREATH 


is an offense for which there is no excuse while 
DR. WM. DBD. HURTS 


MOUTH WASH 
can be procured. 


Many persons carry with them a bad breath, to the sa- 
noyance and often to the disgust of those with whom they come ia 
contact, without being conscious of the fact. To relieve yoursa®t 


from all fears a this, 
USE DR. Wu. B. HURD’S MOUTH WASH. 
Cleanliness of the mouth is of importance to the geacrall 
health, which is often ae _ _ — — iy im- 
through want ro) ntion su . 
Paired, TE DR. WM. Be HURD'S MOUTH WASIL. 
Prepared at Dr. Hurd’s Dental Office, No. 77 Fourth: street, 
Brooklyn, E. D. 
Price 37 Cunrs per Borrte. 
A liberal discount made to dealers. 
DR. WM. B. HURD’S 


TOOTH POWDER. 

This Powder the CARBONIC WITHOUT THE IN- 
JURIOUS PROPERTIES OF CHARCOAL, and is free from olf 
Acids or Alkalies that can in the least injure the Teeth. 

Irs ACTION BEING ENTIRELY MECHANIOAL—POLISHING WITHOUR 
WEARING THE ENAMEL, 

DR, WM. E, RURD'S TOOTH POWDER 
oe Leh eee ah os Warpee, it eK; r 
18 RECOMMENDED BY ALL . NENT «| NiI8TS. 
Prepared at Dr. Hurd’s Dental Office, No. 77 Fourth street, 


Brooklyn, E. D. 
Paice 25 Cunrs pzr Box. 
A liberal discount made to dealers. 
DR. WM. B. HURD’S 


TOOTHACHE DROPS, 


For the cure of TOOTHACHE produdéd py —*?08ed nerves. 
It is particularly adapted to all cases of children —Micted with 
TOOTHACHE. 

Parents can relieve themselves from that distressing weariness 
caused by LOSS OF SLEEP, and their children from great suffee- 
ing, by keeping a bottle of 

DR. WM. B. HURD’S TOOTHACHE DROPS 
in the house, ’ 

Prepared at Dr. Hurd’s Dental Office, No. 77 Fourth street, 
Brooklyn, E. D. 

Price owty 12 Cents per Borris, 

A liberal discount made to dealers. 


DR. WM. B. HURD'S 
NEURALGIA PLASTERS, 


For the cure oNNEURALGIA or Toothache produced by colds. 
LOCAL NEURALGIA is immediately cured by their application, 
They act like a charm, and are perfectly harmless in, their ae- 

ture ; do not uce a blister, and leave no unpleasant te. 

DR. WM. B. HURD’S NEURALGIA PLASTE 

never fail to give satisfaction to all who test their virtue. 
Prepared at Dr. Hurd’s Dental Office, No. 77 Fourth stresh 

Brooklyn, E. D. 

Price owty 15 Cenrs Eaca. 

A liberal discount made to dealers. 

For any of the above-named Remedies, address Principal Office, 
Tribune Buildings, No. 1 Spruce street, New York. Sold also by 
Caswell, Mack & Co., Fifth-avenue Hotel ; J. & I. Codd Ne. 
715 Broadway ; D. 8. Barnes, No, 202 Broadway, and by all - 





(CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, ETC.—HEGE- 
MAN, CLARK & CO.’8 GENUINE COD-LIVER.OIL bas 
proved the most efficacious remedy, as it gives flesh and strength 
while it cures the disease. 
See that it has the Eagle and Mortar on the label, and Hi 
& Co.'s signature over cork, as none other is Genuine, 
Sold by Druggists generally. 


100,000 BARRELS OF THE 
LODI MANUFACTURING CO.’S POUDRETTE. 


For sale by JAMES T. FOSTER, No, 66 Cortlandt st., New York 


The article is the Cheapest, Best, and Most Powerfu) Fertilizer 
offered in market. It pipens crops from two to three weeks earlier, 
is not dangerous to use, nor exhausting to the soil. It has ne 
equal in and upon lawns, flowers, and grass land ; and 
more particularly on the common crop. The saving of labor page 
for the Poudrette. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. None genuine but Ledf 
Cortlandt st, The 


k th the experience seieg, Danie 
Almanac for 1 with the of Horace 
Webster, and over a hund farmers in “aitoreat par of tha 
States, will be sent free to one 

JAMES 5. FOCTES, cnen s Todi Manuisctucing Gompang, Ne. 


66 Cortlandt st., New . . 


DP. BROWN’S PATENT BABY: TE 

Segoe saree, Stara 
chas the bila has 8 Hobby Horse, Baby ¥ 
Ottoman Seid to $25. Sandacd. $8 ts 
tod. SBE & 00., No. 544 Broadway, for 
culars., 
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be- 
them. On the 31st the gun-boats Seneca and 
Elen started up Broad River, and the Pembina and 
Ottawa up Port Royal River, to cover the movement 


of to attack the rebels at the Ferry. 
Gen. s’s brigade, consisting of the Roundhead 
Regiment, Col. Leasure ; the 8th Michigan, Col. Fen- 


ton ; the 60th Pennsylvania, Col. Crist ; and the 79th 
at 


erders. These troops crossed the creek early on New 


Year's morning, and advancc” _ the prin- 
o rebel’ battery, supported by gun-boats, 
ich shelled the rebel ition. On the way 


a skirmish occurred, but Gen. Stevens pressed on 
and took possession of the rebel batteries, after a short 
resistance. Gen. Stevens then followed to within six 
miles of the Charleston Railread. A flag of truce 
was sent by the rebels, with a request to procure and 
bury the dead, which was granted, one hour being 
allotted for that purpose ; but when the messenger 
returned to the: flag with his reply, the flag and its 
- bearers were missing ; nothing more was heard from 
them, so of course Gen. Stevens’s message never 
reached the enemy. The rebels had decamped, leav- 
ing behind them one large gun, which they had spiked. 
The rebel force was estimated at from 10,000 to 
12,000 men, under the command of Gen. Pope, and 
their loss is not known. The forces of the Union 
troops were 4,500, the loss on the Union side being 8 
wounded. Major Watson of the 8th Michigan was 
mortally wounded, and one private has since died. 
Gen. Stevens now holds possession of the mainland, 
and awaits re-enforcements from the North to pro- 
ceed. Two batteries were demolished, and the com- 
plete possession of Broad River is in our hands. 

‘our or five rebel bodies were buried by our men, and 
one or two of their wounded were made prisoners. 
‘The Vanderbilt, which brought this news, brought 
3,697 bales of cotton, consigned to the United States 
Quartermaster. Much excitement was created dur- 
ing the week by certain false reports. First, that 
there had been a great battle at Paducah, Ky., and a 
serious reverse for the Union. This was hardly ex- 
posed, when it was said that Gen. McClellan was 
near death’s door, and could not possibly recover. 
This having been promptly contradicted, the sensation- 
makers started a rumor that a high officer in the 
army had been suspected of treason, and was under 
arrest. There was no truth in any of the stories, 
except that Gen. McClellan was for a time quite ill. 
He is now well enough to attend to his ordinary 


ties. 
The litthe news that we have from the West is 
~ dn Missouri there have been no important 
movements, nor has anything been heard of the re- 
doubtable Price and his army of marauders. From 
Kentucky we learn that there is a prospect of a general 
engagement near or at Bowling Green, unless the 
rebels run away. Gen. Buell has a very strong force, 
sand his men are in good trim and anxious to get at 
Buckner’s army. 

Southern papers give most discouraging pictures of 
‘the condition of the great rebel experiment. The torch 
of the-incendiary is passing from city to city like an 
avenging sword. At Richmond the theater and some 
other buildings have been destroyed. At Nashville a 
mumber of valuable stores and a large quantity of 

ublic property shared the same fate. The Richmond 

waminer of the 2d tells us that “ the year closed un- 
der gloomy auspices, with a check at Dranesville and a 
rumored disaster in Missouri ; the year which yester- 
dlay began has opened with evil tidings,” (the sur- 
render of Mason and Slidell.) The chagrin of the 
rebels at the action of the North in avoiding a war 
with England, knows no limit, although they endeavor 
to conceal it in frothy tirades about the national dis- 
grace of the Union. ‘Their hope of an alliance with 
Great Britain has ceased, and with that hope goes 
also that of recognition by any other nation. In their 
army, too, there appears to be an element of weakness 
of the most fatal character. By their own confession 
there is much drunkenness among the officers and 
vacuut idling by the men regimental drills have fallen 
into complete disuse, and The Richmond Examiner 
says, “ We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the 
army is becoming a name of terror and dread to the 
is of our citizens.” Large sums are paid for 
*substitutes” by the better class of men, in one in- 
stance $1,500; Richmond is full of idle vagabonds 
‘discharged from the hospitals, and their dread of re- 
turning to the ranks is so great that one is said to 
have committed suicide rather than return to that life 
of famine, dirt, and idleness. 

We learn from rebel sources that our forces at 
Ship Island have taken possession of Biloxi, on the 
mainland,commanding the railroad between Mobile and 
New Orleans, and had threatened to make still further 
seizures. They also say that Fort Pickens had been 
doing something more in the bombarding line, but 
= damage was done, if any, they have neglected to 
tell us. 

‘From Fortress Monroe we learn that Big Bethel has 
been occupied by our troops without loss, the enemy 
having abandoned the place and fled to Yorktown. A 
scouting party, 800 strong, left Camp Hamilton on the 
3d, under Brig.-Gen. Max Weber. Six miles this side 
of Big Bethel, our cavalry met the mounted pickets 
and drove them in. Upon arriving at the village it 
was found deserted, although there were evidences 
that three or four thousand men had occupied the 
place but recently. Breast-works, half a mile in ex- 
tent; pierced for 12 guns, were found, but the artillery 
had been removed. 

The great expedition, under command of Gen. 
Burnside, is doubtless ready for sea, but the profound- 
est secrecy is kept as to its time of sailing and its 
destination. The rebels are in great excitement con- 
cerning it, as they believe it to be intended for invad- 
ing Yerk and Rappahannock Rivers in the rear of 
their army, while McClellan makes an atiack on their 


The Cincinnati papers send us news that on Satur- 
day there was a sharp and successful attack of Union 
on rebels at Huntersville, in Western Virginia. 
The Union troops consisted of about 700 infantry and 
40 cavalry ; the enemy had 400 cavalry and 350 in- 
fantry. After a fight of an hour the rebels retired, 
having lost, as it is supposed, 80 men. Great amounts 
of army stores were obtained. There was no less on 

the of the Union troops. 
was a story a few days ago about a heavy 
Battle on the upper Potomac, near Hancock, but it 
Was an exaggeration. The rebels under General 
Jackson advanced to the river and threw over a few 
shells, but the effect was unimportant, except that it 
‘General Banks’s Third brigade a march of thirty 

in the snow. 

On Tuesday, in consequence of reports that the 
enemy were concentrating at Dranesville, General 
McClellan ordered a reconnoissance in force by 22,000 
men, with two days’ rations. A march of five miles 
proved that no considerable force of rebels was ix, 


the neighborhood, 





CONGRESS. 


Tux Holidays being over, Congress is beginning to 
take hold of its work with a will. 

The Senate has called for the correspondence which 
has taken place since the Congress held at Paris in 
1866, in regard to belligerent rights. 

Senator Wilson has proposed a bill regulating sut- 
lers in the army. It provides that the Inspector-Gen- 
erals of the army are to prepare a list of articles 
which the sutlers may sell, spirituous liquor not be- 
ing allowed ; the Brigadier-General, Surgeon, Quar- 
termaster, and Commissary of each brigade are to fix 
the of the articles for their brigade ; in unat- 
tached nts this is to be done by the Colonel, 
Lieutenant-Colenel, Major, and two senior Captains ; 

ed officers of each bi are to se- 

one sutler for each regiment; if the sutler vio- 

any provision of the regulations he is to be 
e and his stock is to be forfeited. 

RN rondsy the credentials of Benjamin Stark, the 

new Se from Oregon appointed to fill the vacan- 

y by the death of Col. Baker, were presented. 
owas made to seeing him the oath, on the 
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course 
was discursively debated. The bill concerning slaves, 
providing that any officer who catches them for the 
benefit of their ‘owners, shall be from the 
army or navy, was taken up, and an attempt made at 
indefinite postponement, but it failed—13 yeas to 28 


nays. 

In the House of Representatives Mr. Kelly offered 
a bill to provide for the defense of Philadelphia and 
the Delaware River. On Monday an important de- 
bate was opened by Roscoe Conkling of New York, 
who, under a question of privilege, stated that on the 
second day of the séssion a resolution had been 
adopted requesting the Secretary of War to inform 
the House whether any steps had been taken to 
} ascertain who was responsible for the disaster at 
Ball’s Bluff, to which resolution the only answer re- 
turned is the opinion of the Commander-in-chief that 
an inquiry into the matter would not be compatible 
with the public interest. Mr. Conkling deemed this 
answer no answer at all, and thought the representa- 
tives of the people were trifled with. He called the 
Ball’s Bluff affair the most atrocious military murder 
ever committed in our history; it was a ean, 
triumph of rebellion, a blunder so gross that none dare 
de it. Nine hundred and thirty men fell victims to 
this blunder, and the resolution of the.second day of 
the session was due to the memory of those slain, if to 
nothing else. He asked for an inquiry, and an in- 
quiry was absolutely necessary. Suppose, said Mr. 
Conkling, that it should appear that General Stone is 
only half loyal, or half a soldier; is that a sufficient 
Alc good reason why he should be released from his 
share of the responsibility for this dreadful crime ? 
He said'that the Government was spendin two mu- 
lions daily, and had 600,000 men in the field ; when- 
ever we have made an advance, we have been out- 
numbered and ignominiously defeated ; and yet the 
House and the people whom the House represents 
are denied the right of knowing on whose shoulders 
lies the blame of these things. We should know, 
said he, whether the General-in-chief has taken the 
pains to inquire who is responsible for the battle of 
Ball’s Bluff, and we should make the inquiry with 
the intention of being answered. After further 
severe remarks upon the subject, Mr. Conkling of- 
fered a preamble setting forth the resolution hereto- 
fore adopted, together with the reply to it, and con- 
cluding with a resolution declaring that the answer 
is neither responsive nor satisfactory, and directing 
the Secretary of War to reply further. 

The Democratic leader from Lilinois (Mr. Richard- 
son) opposed the resolution, on the assumption that 
it was a subject with which the House had nothing 
to do, and the sooner they stopped such proccedings 
the better for the country. Mr. Crittenden thought 
the House had no power to inquire into matters 
purely military, and it it had it was not good policy 
to exercise it in the present case; the effect would 
be to disorganize the army, and shake confidence in 
their commander. Mr. Vallandigham would have 
voted for the resolution had not Congress, forty years 
ago, decided that the conduct of a war was not to be 
inquired into. Mr. Lovejoy declared that the military 
should be subordinate to the civil power. We are 
waiting inthe fruitless hope that the rebellion will 
put itself down; the idea seems to be that if we 
don’t hurt anybody, the rebels will return to their 
allegiance. Our fear of doing any harm to slavery 
paralyzes the whole army. After a short discussion 
upon slavery, the House was brought back to the 
original question by Mr. Blair moving that the whole 
subject (the inquiry relating to Ball’s Bluff) be laid 
on the table; but after a parliamentary attempt to 
defeat it by Mr. Richardson; the resolution of Mr. 
Conkling was adopted, 179 to 64. 

In order to explain, or rather to. modify, the con- 
struction put upon the late tariff increase by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Stevens reported a 
joint resolution to permit tea, coffee, and sugar ware- 
housed previous to the passage of the act of Dec. 
24 to be withdrawn on payment of the duties levied 
by the act of Aug. 5, and to refund any money 
already paid in excess of such duties on the articles 
mentioned. ‘ 

The House on Tuesday listened to a speech by Mr. 
Vallandigham of Ohio, who made a great noise over 
the surrender of Mason and Slidell, and predicted that 
in less than three months either the Southern Con- 
federacy would be acknowledged or we should be at 
war with Great Britain. The Civil Expense vill was 
then discussed until the hour of adjournment. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


_Ovr dates are to the 26th from Liverpool, 27th from 
Londonderry. In‘ consequence of the Holiday ob- 
servances, but little business had been done since the 
departure of the Asia. 

The war fever did not run quite so high in Eng- 
land, although advices from America were looked 
upon as unfavorable. and the funds were in a decline 
in consequence. The papers were still discussing 
the Trent question, but with a more hopeful view, 
and the general opinion seemed to be that Mason and 
Slidell would be given up, and that no war would 
occur. The war risks at Lloyds had a downward 
tendency, and in Liverpool hopes of peace were 
strong enough to give an upward tendency to the 
cotton market. Itis said that an English frigate has 
been stationed in the Straits of Gibraltar to keep 
privateers out of the Mediterranean. 

In Paris it is reported that new Southern commis- 
sioners have arrived at some German port, and are 
now en route to Paris and London. The Orleans 
princes, rumor says, are to return to Europe forth- 
with. France is about to send re-enforcements to the 
squadron off Mexico, and also to the squadron off 
the Northwestern coast of America, It is also 
rumored in Paris that a squadren of observation is 
to be sent to the Eastern coast of America, under 
Admiral Henaud. 

Spain is to send 7,000 men to Mexico. There was 
great excitement at Lisbon in regard to the death of 
the King of Portugal, and his body was to be dis- 
interred and analyzed. 

There is interesting news from China. Mr. Bur- 
lingame, United States Minister, had been well 
received, and was on his way to the capital. The 
rebels were near Ningpo, and the inhabitants were 
fleeing to Shanghai, where alarm had subsided. 

At Liverpool there had been but one markct day, 
when 1,500 bales of cotton were sold, half of which 
Was on speculation at %4@%d. advance. The Man- 
chester market also exhibited a corresponding im- 
provement. The Breadstuffs market is generally 
quiet, with a declining tendency. The vision 
market is firm and ste: Consols closed on Thurs- 
day at 90a91% for money, but declined on Friday to 
90%a@90%, under American advices. American 
stocks were quiet and steady. The latest sales 
were: Illinois Central shares, 49%a48% discount ; 
} Erie Railroad, 24%a25%. 


Commercial and Financial. 


ANNUAL BUSINESS REGISTER. 


CHANGES FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


Ws give below our annual register of new firms 
and business changes, which has been prepared with 
great care expressly for this journal, and which, we 
believe, will be found correct in every particular. 
Business men throughout the country will appre- 
ciate the information thus early given to them. It 
will be observed that a large number ef firms go into 
liquidation. 


Aserntray, Cortixs & Co.—Dissolved by limitation. 

Asrrnxetuy & Co.—Newfirm, consisting of Charles Abernethy, 
Charles A. Lockwood, and Julius Catlin, Jr. ; dry goods business. 

Ames & Barngs.—Copartnership renewed. 

Anrnony & Hatt.—New firm, consisting of Charles L. Anthony 
and George W. Hall as : partners ; and Truman Beckwith, 
Earl P. Mason, Tully’ D. Bowen, and Robert W. Watson as special 
partners ; general dry goods commission business. 

D. S. Anwoty & Co.—Dissolved by limitation, and the retirement 
of H. F, Doolittle ; business continued under old firm name by 
D. §, Arnold, Madison Mixter, Lawson Arms, T. C. Goetchius, and 
Thomas J. Roberts. 

Wuiam Arwarsr & Co.—Dissolved by limitation. 





Batpwmx & YEoman.—New firm, consisting of John F. Baldwin 
as general partner, and Joseph Yeoman as special partner ; busi- 
ness—general job printers. r 


job ge x é 
F. J, Binrggrt & Co.—The interest of Mr. John P, Morris in the 
firm ha ceased. Pr 
Barrow, Tuomas & Davis.—Dissolved by muftal consent ; busi- 
‘under the name of Bartow, Thomas & Co. 


of Warren 











Brecx & by mutual consent, and goes 
Bovine & Tar?.—Firm dissolyed by mutual consent, and goes 
into liquidation. 5 


Atzxis Brace & Wannex.—Firm dissolved by mutual consent. 

Braman & O’Cowwonr.—Dissolved by mutual consent, and the 
withdrawal of W. H, Braman. } 

' Bravn, Etton & Co.—New firm, consisting of Edmund Braun 
tand 8. H. Ellon ; business, dry goods etc. 

Brown & Biaks.—Firm dissolved by |: and goes into 
liquidation. ie 
* Brurr Brorners & Szaven.—Dissolved by limitation,and goes 
_into liquidation. ; 

_ J. H. Bronpagz & Co.—J. H. Cuthbert and J. H. Cunningham, 
Jr., admitted into the copartnership. 

Wi1u1am Barcz & Co.—The interest of E. L. Cooper and M. Mor- 
gans, Jr., in this firm, ceased on the Ist inst. 

Ricuarp P. Bucx & Co.—Dissolved by limitation, and the with- 
drawal of Benjamin P. Sherman ; business continued by Richard 
P. Buck, Wm. E. Barnes, and Daniel Barnes, Jr., under the old 
title of Richard P. Buck & Co. 

Epwin T. Burien & Co.—Dissolved by mutual consent, and goes 
jnto liquidation. 


CALDWELL & CoLemAN.—Firm dissolved, and goes into liquida- 
tion. 
CarrenteR & VeRuiILyz.—Dissotved by mutual consent and 
the retirement of Mr. George Carpenter ; business continued by 
‘ Vermilye & Co. 

Cary, Howarp, Sanezr & Co.—Firm dissolved by limitation 
and the withdrawal of George S. Cary; business continued by 
Howard, Sanger & Co. [See below.) 

CuuncHitL, Rogers & Wermore.—Dissolved by mutual con- 
sent. 

Ciariin, Mettzen & Co.—Mr. Edward E, Eames has been ad- 
mitted as a full partner in the firm. 

T. B. Coppineton & Co.—Firm dissolved by mutual consent 
business to be closed by Mr. Coddington. 

Rozert Corearz & Co.—Mr. Abner W. Colgate has been ad- 
mitted as a partner in the firm. 

Couns, Piumuer & Co.—New firm, consisting of Henry Col- 
lins, John L. Plummer, Wm. F. Merrill, and Silas Downing, all 
late of the firm of Abernethy, Collins & Co. . 

Cotumys, Raymer & Co.—New firm, consisting of George C. 
Collins, H. H. Raymer, and George S. Collins, for the transaction 
of grocery and commission business. 

Conover & LapaGu.—Firm dissolved by mutual consent. 

0. G. Consett & Co.—Firm dissolved by limitation. 

Conxz.. Brorners & Co.—Dissolved ; new firm, Cornedl, Willis 
& Carey ; consisting of Sidney Cornell, John R. Willis, Simeon B, 
Carey, and Thomag !., Cornell, 


Tuomas N. Darn & Co.—Mr. Joseph H. Brown has been ad- 
mitted as a partner in the firm. 

Devano & Carzen.—Firm dissolved. 

Dowb, Baker, & WuitrreLp.—Copartnership renewed. 

DupLey & Srarrorp.—New firm, consisting of Joseph A. Dud- 
ley and Wm. B. Stafford as general partners, and George M. 
Groves as special partner, 

Dvuritx & Co.—Mr. Lewis Morris has withdrawn from the firm 
by mutual consent, 


Eperrron, Rogers & Harcu.—Firm dissolved by limitation 
and goes into liquidation, 

ENnGELnORN & Co.—Firm dissolved by mutual consent. 

ENGELHNORN & MarsiLy.—New firm, consisting of Louis Engel 
horn and Ferdinand A. Marsily as general partners; Frederick 
Engelhorn and Otte Dyckerhoff as special partners; general com- 
mission business. 


Fsarinc & Datron.—New firm, censisting of Henry S. Fearing 
and George T. Dalton, (late of the firm of Parke & Dalton.) 

Ferevson & Courant.—Dissolved by limitation. 

Finpiary & MontGomzry.—Dissolved by limitation. 

Cuanigs E, Finpiay & Co.—New firm, eonsisting of Charles 
E, Findlay (late of Findlay & Montgomery) and Marshall 
Bazing. 

Fort & LinDHAM.—Dissolved by mutual consent. 

Fruprrickson & WeEpEN.—Firm dissolved by mutual consent. 


GaLz & W1L118,—Dissolved by mutual consent ; business con- 
tinued by William Gale & Son (William, Jr.) 

GaLwey, CasaDo & TzLLER.—Dissolved by limitation, and the 
retirement of P. A. De Aguirre (special partner ;) business con- 
tinued under old firm name by Thomas Galwey, F. N. Casado, 
and Daniel W. Teller. 

C. Giexoux & Co.—Dissolved by mutual consent. 

GoopauE & Co.—Dissolved by mutual consent ; business con- 


firm of Weston & Gray. ; 
Gutmann, Hackes & Co.—Dissolved by mutual consent; busi- 
ness continued by Hackes & Gutmann. 


Hackes & GutTMANN.—Late of the firm of Gutmann & Hackes. 
A. A. Hatt & Co.—New firm, consisting of A. A. Hall and 
David A. Weed ; cloth jobbing business. 


ued by Wm. H, Stiles, Ezekiel 8S. Halsted, Gilbert C. Halsted, 
and Schureman Halsted, under old title. 

Hanpy & Evergett.—Dissolved. , 

Hanpy & Hoapiey.—New firm, consisting of Parker Handy 
and Russell H. Hoadley ; shipping business. 

Henry M. Harpina & Co.—New firm, consisting of Henry M. 
Harding and Montgomery B. Cowperthwaite. 

Harris, Krnn & Co.—Firm dissolved by matual consent, and 
goes into liquidation. 

Brnyamin J. Hart & BRroTHEeR.—Dissolved by mutual consent. 

Hawkins, Looan & Co.—Firm dissolved by the withdrawal of 
Joseph 8S. Hawkins. 

Hepvogs & PowERrs.—Dissolved by limitation and renewea,. 

EMIL, HeInEMANN & Co.—Business continued by same parties, 
under the firm name of Heinemaun & Payson. 

Hess, Kessei & Co.—Mr., 8. H. Ellon has withdrawn from the 
firm. 

HEvyE BRoTHERS.—Business heretofore conducted by Gottfrie 
Frederick Heye and August Wm. Heye, conducted under old 
firm name by August Wm. Ileye and Henry Palmer. 

HorrmaN BrotugRs.—(George and Daniel ;) dissolved by limi 


Daniel Hoffman. 

Howarp, Sanger & Co.—(Late Cary, Howard, Sanger & Co, ;) 
consisting of Samuel E, Howard, Henry Sanger, Cyrus Butler, 
Michael Snow, Joseph B. Erush, and Richard Butler. 

N. T. Husparp & Sons —Dissolved by mutual consent. 

James Hunter & Co.—Mr. James L. Overton has become a 
partner in the firm. 

Hurisur, VAN VoLKENBURGH & Co.—Firm dissolved by liami- 
tation ; business continued by Van Volkenburgh, Brother & Co, 

Hyps & Everit.—Firm dissolved by mutual consent. 


InGoLpsty, HatstEep & Co.—Dissolved by limitation. 


J. R. Jarrray & Soxs.—Dissolved by mutual consent; Edward 
8. Jaffray authorized to sign in liquidation, 

FE. 8, Jarpray & Co.—New firm, consisting of Edward S. Jaffray 
(late of J. R. Jaffray & Sons) and J- W. Barrow. . 

JENNINGS, WuEELER & Co.—Dissolved by mutual consent and 
limitation. 

M. K. Jesup & Co.—Mr. John Crerar has been admitied as a 
partner in the firm. 

Jounson & Brown1nG.—Dissolved by mutual consent. 

JouNSON, ByRNE & Jounson.—Dissolved by limitation, and goes 
into liquidation. 


E. Ketcuam & Co.—E. M. Shaffer retired from the firm. 

KrrtLanp & Co.—Dissolved by limitation and death of senior 
partner. 

Kircuen, Trier & Co.—New firm, consisting of W. K. Kitchen, 
E. E. Tyler, J. Harral, H. W. Risley, and C, Tompkins ; business, 
wholesale and retail dealers in drugs. 

Know tron & RayMen.—Dissolyed by mutual consent, and goes 
into liquidation. 

KunxsiMann & StRECEER.—Dissolyed by limitation, 


A. &, Lepenzr & Co.—Firm dissolved by mutual consent. , 

Wiiuram H. Lee & Co.—Firm dissolved by limitation ; business 
continued by the new firm of Lee, Bliss & Co, 

Lez, Buss & Co.—New firm, consisting of Wm. H. Lee, Justin 
A. Bliss, Gordon McTaggart, (of the late firm of Wm. H. Lee & 
Co.,) and John A. Tweedy. 

Lewis, Havitanp & Co.—Firm dissolved by mutual consent. 

8. W. Lewis & Co.—Dissolved by mutual consent and the retire- 
ment of Ezra and Isaac B. Lewis; business continued by S$. W. 
Lewis under old firm name. 

Livermore, CLews & Mason.—Mr. Mason has retired from the 
firm, and Mr. Theodore S. Fowler has been admitted as a partner 

of the new firm of Livermore, Clews & Co, 
r - Davip Logan & Co.—New firm, consisting of David Logan and 
Charles$H. Buckmaster, late of the firm of Hawkins, Logan & Co. ; 
business, dealers in tobacco. 

Wiiu1am Lorrmzr & Co.— Dissolved by limitation ; business 
continued under old firm name by Wm. Lottimer, Edward Sulley, 
and Henry Simson. 

Loupsrpack, Gitskrt & Co.—New firm, consisting of David 
Louderback, John A. Gilbert, and Wm. 8. Louderback ; hardware 
business, 

Lowrgy & Doxampson.—Dissolved by withdrawal of Mr. Richard 
A. ; business continued by Joseph 8, Lowrey, Wm. H. 
Warner, and Edwin ©. Hall, under the firm name of J. S. Lowrey 
& Co. : 

C. Lupmann & Co.—New firm, consisting of C. Ludmaan and L. 
F. Dufourcg ; general commission business. 


McNotry & Merrirt.—Dissolved by limitation. 

Massiz & Surru.—Dissolved ; each has commenced business on 
his own account. 

Masterson & ReameER.—Dissolved by limitation. 

Marruews & Co.—Dissolved by mutual consent. 

E. S. Mitts & Co,—Dissolved by limitation and goes into liqui- 
dation. Business. continued under old firm name by E. S. Mills 
and John 8, Augur. 

Moonzy, Conv & Co.—Firm dissolved by limitation. 

Morton, Grixne.t & Co.—Dissolved. 

L. P. Morton & Co.—New firm, conSisting of Levi P. Morton, 
Wm. F. Grinnell, Walter H. Burns, and Charles W. McCune; 
commission and importing business. 

MunNsELL & Co.—Mr. Henry H. Munsell withdraws from the firm ; 
business continued under the old title. 

Mvnren & BonneEr.—Dissolyed by limitation ; business continued 
by Whitney & Muren. 

Mye@arr, Ingranam & Co.—Firm dissolved by mutual consent. 

Norra, Surrman & Co.—Firm dissolved by limitation; busi- 
ness to be closed by C. C. North and J. J. Sherman, 


Oryprant’s Sox & Co.—The interest of Mr, Henry W. Olmsted in 


Wri1tam Parrarper's Sox & Co.—Dissolved by limitation ; bus- 
iness continued by Alfred H. Partrifige and James L. Harway, 
under the firm name of Partridge & Harway. _ 

James Parnrick & Co.—Mr. Charles Henderson has been admitted 
as a partner. 

E, Pavenstept & Co.—Mr. F. A. Schumacher has 
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| the firm, and Mr. August Castendyk been admitted as 0 pectaee k 
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Pripr & Sazenar.—Dizsotved by mutual consent, 
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tinued by Richard Warren Weston and Horace Gray, under the ° 


Hatstep & StiLEs.—Dissolved by limitation ; business contin- 


tation ; business continued under old firm name by William and. 
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Puroox, Naszo & Co.—Disscotved by limitation ; business con. 
‘tinued by Marshall Pepoon and John P. Nazro under the firm name 
of Pepoon & Nazro. 

J. L. Pures & Co.—Mr. Arthur Edward Phillips has been ad- 
mitted as a partner. 

- Pimerron, Fisnes & Co.—Dissolved by limitation. 

Recxnacrt & Co.—Mr. Eberhard Focke has withdrawn from 
the firm by mutual consent. 

A. Rorzzr & Co.—Dissolved by mutual consent and the with- 
drawal of Alphonse Perrier and Felix Cateaux; business con- 
tinued under old title by A. Rolker and Hermann Westerkamp. 

CHARLBs Tux0. Ruzrs—admits Mr. James R. Loper asapartner 
in hisbusiness. ~ 

Rurzscur & Forstxgx.—New firm, consisting of C. W. Rup 
recht and Max Forstner ; general commission business. 


H. Scurzsrncer & Co.—Firm dissolved by limitation ; business 
liquidated by H. Schlesinger. 

C. & T. ScuvuMacuERr.—New firm, consisting of C. J. Schumacher 
(late of Block & Schumacher) and Theodore Schumacher. 

Suernar & NicHols.—New firm, consisting of Samuel Shethar, 
Edward A. Nichols, as general partners ; and John H. Swift, Henry 
A. Hurlbut, and John T. Waring, as special partners ; business, 
manufacturers and dealers in hats, etc. 

Staveon, Lasagne & Farnineton.—New firm, consisting of 
Albert Slauson, Isaac Labagh, and Harvey Farrington ; grocery 
business. 

Suirs & Payxe.—Firm dissolved, and goes into liquidation. 

Srznems, Horr & Co.—Firm dissolved by limitation, and goes 
into liquidation. 

Swirr, Dicarrsen & Co.—Dissolved by the death of Sherman H. 
Sterling ; business being closed by Johi H. Swift and George 
Dickinson. 


Joun Tracy & Co.—Dissolved by the withdrawal of Joseph T. 
Rice ; business continued by John Tracy and Daniel A. Patch, 
under old firm name. 

Trerovuser, Herts & Co.—Dissolved by the withdrawal of Mr. 
Theodore Hertz ; business continued under the firm name of Tre- 
fousse & Co. 

Turrs & CoLiry.—Firm dissolved by limitation, and goes in 
liquidation. ‘ 


Henry W. Van Antwerp & Co.—New firm, consisting of Henry 
W. Van Antwerp and Edward J. Talbot ; hardware and general 
auction business. ‘ ’ 

Van Voixexsuncn, Brorarre & Co.—New firm, consisting of 
Phillip Van Volkenburgh, Daniel E. Van Volkenburgh, William 
B. Leonard, and Francis M. Bacon. 

Vit Wrox, Towxexnd & "2kRts.—Mr. Alphonse P. Montant 
has been admitted as a partner in the firm, under the new style of 
Van Wyck, Townsend & Co, 

Vermitye & Co.—New firm, consisting of W. M. Vermilye and 
W. R. Vermilye, late of Carpenter & Vermilye. 


Warp, Gove & Morris.—Dissolved by limitation ; business con- 
tinued by Ward & Gove, 

J. A. Werven & Co.—New firm, consisting of J. A. Weeden 
ahd G. H. Weeden. 

Writs & Emanvet.—Firm dissolved, and goes into liquidation. 

West, Catpwrit & Co.—Dissolved by limitation ; business 
continued by Wm. G. West and Charles B. Caldwell, under the 
name of West & Caldwell. 

Wurrney & Muren.—New firm, consisting of Melvin 8S. Whitney 
and George M. Muren. 

Wotrs, Dasu & FisHer.—Dissolved by limitation, an | goes into 
liquidation. 

Woopwarp & LAwtTon.—Dissolved by limitation. 

Woopwarp, Lawrexce & Co.—New firm, consisting of Robert 
T. Woodward, (late of Woodward & Lawton,) Henry E. Lawrence, 
Franklin E, Taylor, and Job C, Bowron ; dry goods commission 
busixess. 

Wiiiiam W. Wrieut & Co.—Dissolved by limitation ; business 
being closed by Mr. Wright. 


Wu. Youxe & Co.—The firm of Wm. Young & S. J. Ahern 
dissolved by mutual consent; the business of The Albion news- 
paper continued by Wm, Young. 

Younc, M’Anprew & Ranxen & Co.—Dissolved by limitation 
of contract, and goes into liquidation. 

Younes & Co.—Firm dissolved by the withdrawal of Henry I. 
Youngs ; business continued under old firm name by Thos. F, 
Youngs and Byam K, Stevens, Jr. 

Younes, Smina & Co.—New firm, consisting of Henry I. Youngs, 
Sidney T. Smith, and Henry T. Williamson. 





~MONEY WANTED. 


Ir is net an unusual want, and one that besets 
states as often as individuals. The sufferer in the 
present case is our own Government, which threatens 
to be, soon, entirely without means. The difficulty 
is twofold; . first, the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment are €normous ; second, the banks, on which the 
Government has hitherto relied as its main resource, 
are not disposed to make any further advances. This 
is undoubtedly a wise conclusion on their part, for 
they must stop somewhere, and fifty millions, more or 
less, can make but little difference to a Government 
spending fifty millions every twenty-five days. There 
is, however, evidently a reluctance on the part of the 
banks to increase their responsibility for a national 
loan, from their hostility to the plan of establishing a 
national currency by an issue of Treasury notes. This 
is natural enough, as such an issue must inevitably 
take the place of the bills of the banks—a loss to those 
institutions of a certain profit, but which will accrue 
to the Government, and thus to the people. There is 
some talk among a portion of the bank gentlemen of 
an irredeemable paper currency, which they assume, 
in a certain contingency, the Treasury notes will be. 
What the character of the present paper currency of 
the country is, since the stoppage of specie payment 
by the banks, they do not discuss. Should the bill, 
however, presented on Tuesday, for an issue of an 
additional hundred millions of Treasury notes, become 
a law, we shall have a currency which will command 
the confidence of the country, and become a substitute 
for that which is now a heavy burden. 

But the enormous expenditure of the Government, 
with, as yet, the small net result, is a very significant 
as well as important reason why the Government 
wants money. There is money enough in the country, 
or the credit and resources which take its place, and 
even the banks would not refrain from helping, even 
with a lavish hand, if the public assurance was un- 
qualified that the enormous expenditure for the sup- 
port of the army and navy were likely to lead te im- 
mediate results. There is no disposition, we think, 
anywhere to hurry the Administration, but the feeling 
is general that if the Government is waiting for some 
probable or possible event that is to make fighting un- 
necessary, then the public is disposed to wait upon 
the waiting of the Government. “We must have a 
battle,” Mr. Chase is reported to have said, on a visit 
to this city a few weeks ago,“ we must have a 
battle before we can get any more money.” And the 
money will come fast enough when we have had the 
battle, let the result of it be what it may. There is 
just that pause in the public mind that asks a little 
assurance at this moment of what we are spending 
two millions of dollars a day for, and what is to be 
accomplished by it. 








$2,000,000 PER DAY. 


A CASH ITEM. 





Ir is proper to hear all sides in regard to the war, 
and we therefore give the following, without indorse- 
ment of course, as specimen-talk of the grand, dis- 
satisfied, stay-at-home army, who say : 

—Arm and equip, as the law directs, 750,000 men, 
and then, at a cost of $2,000,000 per day—do nothing. 

—Have it generally understood that we have a 
“grand naval force of 264 vessels and 24,000 seamen” 
ready to unite with all our other armed hosts to 
crush out the rebellion, and then tell “our dear 
Southern brethren” that just at present we shall, at 
a cost of $2,000,000 per day—do nothing. 

—Let our loyal merchants, who lend the Govern- 
ment money to buy powder, go to Alexandria and 
elsewhere to collect debts from rebels and then be 
told, right in sight of their own property, on the 
shelves of these traitors, that, under existing cir- 
cumstances, we shall wait, at $2,000,000 per day, 
and—do nothing. 

—-Let us alternately smile and get mad at the sur. 
render of Mason and Slidell, at the coldness and in- 
difference of all the great powers of Europe, at the 
possibility, in fighting, of having two irons in the fire, 
and then, after several grand reviews at $2,000,000 
per day, resolve to—do nothing. 

—Let us not forget the unparalleled patriotism and 
generosity of our banks, in helping the Government 
to almost an untold amount of money; be thankful 
that their courage held out so long ; and then resolve, 
money or no money, that as it costs only $2,000,000 
per day, or seven hundred and thirty millions of 
dollars! per year, we will—do nothing. 
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to at least two years, and we see 
no to three. 

oF Commercial Editor of The New York Times 
thus indorses the by The Dade pa pene policy, 
originally proposed Independent now very 
generally regarded as both wise and expedient : 

“ Since general suspension of banks, 
Mee for it, and who eoeed the dow. 
ernment as more than a confederation of states, to be 
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WEEKLY SUMMARY. 


—The National Bank-Note Company has sent 
$20,000,000 of new registered stock to Washington. 

—The city of New York paid the interest due Ist 
of January in specie. 

—The total amount of dry goods.imporied in 1861, 
amounted to only $43,600,000. ~~ 

—The exports of flour in 1861 were nearly five 
million barrels. 

—The new tariff on sugar, tea, and coffee went 
into effect December 25th. 

= The amount We Speptrt in Europe for firearms 
last year was $22,000,000. 

—The amount of money already advanced by the 
banks to the Government is $125,000,000. 

—The currency of New England, unsecured, sells 
at less discount than that of New York—secured. 

—tThe Vanderbilt, just from Port Royal, brought 
3,700 bales of Sea Island cotton. More expected. 

—The total anfount of gold now in the country is 
estimated at $275,000,0Q0. 

—The recent advance in the rates of foreign 
exchange is stimulating exports of produce, etc. 

—The trifling sum of $5,000,000 will be required to 
meet the expenditures of New York city for 1862. 

—The total indebtedness of the South to our North- 
ern merchants and manufacturers is about $300,- 
000,000. 

—tThe imports of general merchandise last week 
were $1,000,607, while the exports were $2,600,000 in 
value. 


MERCANTILE FAILURMS. 


Messrs. R. G. Dunn & Co. have just published their annual 
cireular, showing that the number of failures is much less ¢han is 
generally supposed. The total number of failures in the Northern 
states during 1857 was 4,257, for $265,818,000 ; while in 1861 they 
were 5,965, but for only $178,632,170, showing a diminished lia 
bility of $87,185,830. In 1837 the greatest sufferers were the 
private banking, importing, and commission houses, while in 1861 
the greatest losers were the jobbing houses. 

Our domestic troubles have come upon us when a healthy con- 
dition of trade had been attatmed, after the great sifting and collapse 
of 1857. Many of the failures in 1861 were also of houses who had 
been weakened in 1857. 

Messrs, Dunn & Co. report the amount of Southern indebtednes$ 
to be to 








The Western and Eastern states are self-sustaining, and the 
West especially is reaching a state of prosperity, from the demand 
for its produce, which is unparalleled, notwithstanding the war. 
Respecting credits and notes, the Circular contains the following 
wholesome remarks : 

“In our previous Circulars, we have alluded, at some length, 
to the extended credits which had obtained, through the in- 
fluence of more prospering times and competition in business, 
and condemned the practice ; endeavoring to show that as the 
country grew older, and the facilities of transportation in- 
creased, shorter credits should be the mercantile rule. Weare 
yet more impressed with the importance of this step, but, while 
urging its importance, would condemn the too rigid and sudden 
change adopted and advertised extensively, which has con- 
veyed the idea thata strictly cash system prevailed in this 
city. This extreme measure has been hurtful, and our Western 
merchants having received the impression that no credit what- 
ever could be obtained here, have gone to other markets, and 
this great city has lost some of its best customers. 

“The practice, which has of late years become general with 
jobbers, of giving notes payable to their own order, has been 
heretofore a subject of controversy, and the custom stands 
condemned upon grounds of mercantile prudence and safety. 
Merchants in failing circumstances are enabled, by this prac- 
tice, to sustain their credit for a time, to their own great injury, 
as well as that of all sound jobbers, while, in the end, it is 
almest invariably ruinous to those who resort to it as a tempo- 
rary expedient. It is alike damaging to the importer, com- 
mission merchants and note buyer. Only those who overtrade, 
who do a business beyond the limit provided by actual capital, 
need money to an extent that favors this kiting system. Those 
following a legitimate trade have no need, in ordinary times, 
to force off the paper they receive, and we are pleased to know 
that houses of this character have already begun this salutary 


work of reform.” 
DRY GOODS, 
Domestics. 


The market is less active. Jobbers are neither buying nor 
selling much, being engaged in stock taking and balancing books. 
Prices of goods are very firm, with still an upward tendency, 
especially in cotton goods. Prints are in good supply, fresh from 
the factories. The stock of bleached and unbleached calicoes is 
restricted, from a disposition of holders to wait for higher prices. 
There is little or no export trade. Ariny woolens are less active, 
but for general consumption there is a large business doing. 
Spring styles are selling well, especially cloakings and meltons, 
which are making also to order. Prices are buoyant. Winter 
clothiers are buying. 

Forei Good 

There continues a speculative demand for low-priced British 
goods, but all other kinds are dull. Spring styles bring a good 
profit. British woolens are also in request, but there is very little 
stock. Linens are in better request and at better prices, Saxony 
dress goods are plenty, but dull and heavy in price. Silks are 
almost without inquiry, whether fancy or plain. The stock is 
understeod not to be large. French worsted and woolen goods are 
also dull, There is a large supply of French merinoes left over. 
Black cloths are very dull. Blues are better sustained ; but the 
cloth jobbers have bought largely of both. The importations are 
light. 

The value of imported dry goods for the year has fallen off 50 
per cent. As the importations were light for all 1861, we do not 
expect any further falling off, as the advance in prices of all desira- 
ble goods more than covers the additional duties imposed by the 


Morrill tariff, 
MONEY MARKET. 


The market has become very stringent. The suspension of 
specie payments has operated very prejudicially to borrowers, for 
the supply of money has diminished, while the demand is more 
pressing. The lowest rate is 7 per cent., with little accommoda- 
tion at that. There is also more business paper offering, and prime 
names at short and medium dates range from 7 to 10 per cent. 

Gold and silver have risen to a premium of 323% per cent., 
and this has led to an increase in the rates of foreign exchange. 
On ‘Saturday there was a large demand for remittances by the 
steamers, 112%{@113% for bills at 60 days on London, but on 
Monday the higher rates of 114@115 was asked, at which little was 
done. Last week “the remittances on account of dividends on 
United States stocks due to holders resident abroad were made 
The Northern Light steamer has brought from San Francisco 
$710,842 48, 

The Sub-Treasury now pays out demand notes, while it re- 
ceives little gold for duties. 


the Treasury will out its demand notes. 
Con fate mabe = 


the notes a le 
for dues, and fandable in 88 tes cent. seek, ee A ma 
will secure. the notes from any . Ifa amount is 
floating on the market the will bear. 
to fund them will be called forth, and the re. 
lieved to the extent The proposition is well received 


Ww states, where a 
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in back to Wall street much of the gold sent thither 

The bank officers are at variance ves, The Stevens 
(Bank of Commerce) Apne on in its policy re- 
that the existing demand notes should be Rosacea eine 
posing adequate taxation to meet current cupenens and eta 


Since our last notice, the market has been buoyant under con- 
siderable excitement. The market on Monday of New Year's week 
opened under the influence of the news of the rendition of Slidell and 
Mason and of the suspension of specie payments, both of which 
events favored the views of speculators for a rise, Prices rose 
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DOMESTIC GOODB— Bar, Eng. ref'd— — a— — 
Sht’s bn. % Byd— — a—— [Bar, Eng.com..—— a— — 
Shirt’gs, bid....— — @— — let 
" 8$.Ldo—— a— — qual. @®....— 13 a— 
Shet’gs br. 4-4..— 14 a— 16 |Sheet, — 3X%a— 
Shet’gs br. 5-5..— — a—— [LEAD—Dorr: 15 @ct. ad 
"bil. 4-4..— — a—— |Galena......... 700 a7 
" bi. 5-4..—— a—— j[Spanish........ 70 a= 
blue...— nom, TORE,. 0. on dacs s m= a) = 
Calicoes, fancy..— 10 a—15 |Sheet and Pipe.— — a— § 
Br. Drills. ..... »— 15 a—17 |LEATHER—(Sole)—Dory } 
Kent. Jeans ~~} a -— ct. ad val 
aiaiaiallinas —— @a—— [Oak (8) Lt. @B— 26 a— 
Checks, 4-4..... nom, Oak, oe 27 oe 
Cot. Os.So. No. 1 nom. Oak, hea’ -— 2% a— 
Oot. Os. 0.2 nom, Oak, dry me | a— 
Cot. Batts...... nom. Oak, Ohio...... — a— 
Cot. ¥n. 5a128b nom. Oak, Sou. Li 2 a— 
Cot. Yn.1 Oak, all weig 30 a— 


Alchohol @ gal..— 40 a— 46 |Hemlock, heavy— 20 a— 
Aloes @B...... — 9 a— 16 |Hemlock,dam..— 15 a— 
Aloes Socotrine.— 30 a— 45 |Hemlock, pr.do.— 11 a— 13 
ADEM... co ccscee —— a— 2%{/LIME—Durr: 10 @ ct. ad val 
Ant’y, reg.cash.— — a— 15 [Rock com..—— a— 65- 
Argols, refined..— 28 a— 34 [Lump........: —,41% 
Arrowroot Berm— 28 a— — |LUMBER—Durr: 18 , 
Arsenic, powr..— 2%a— 3 ad val. Product of N. e 
Assefatida...... — 5 a—2% Colonies Free. Wholesale 
Balsam Capiva — 40 a— 45 Prices. 
Balsam Tolu....— 65 a— 70 jTimber, W. P. @ 
Balsam Peru..—1 25 a 1 30 cub. ft........17 75 420 00° 
Berries Pers....— 10 a— 12 /Timber, oak ®c.f— 30 a— 36- 
Berries Turk...— 9 a— 12}s|Timber, GI. Wo.— 22 @— 37. 
Bi-Carb, Soda,..— 43%a— 4%/Timber, Geo. YP. 
Borax, refined .— 16ka— 17 (by car) ®c.ft— 35 a— 40° 
Brimstone rl....— — a— 4 jEastern Spruce 
Brimstone fior. — 4%a— 5 & Pine, bye’got5 00 al6 50 
Brimstone # tun— — 260 00 Yard Selling Prices, . 
Camphor cr @®— — a— 55 |Timber,oakscant- 
Camphor ref....— 75 a— — ling @ M. feet.40-00 445 00 
Cantharides....— 72%a— 75 |Timberor BmsE.16 00 al7 00 
Car. Ammonia..— 15 @— 15 |Geo’a Pine, wkd.30 00 435 00~ 
Cardamons... —1 50 a 170 |Plank, GP, un..20 00 428 00 
Castor Oil in bls Pik & Bds NR.cl.30 00 @40 00» 
@ gal...... —140 a— — |PIk&Bds.NR.2q.26 00 430 00 
Castor Oil, E. I—-1 40 a— — |Boards, NR. boxl7 00 @38,00- 
Chamomile, Fl.— 30 a— 35 |Bds, NR.inter..12 00 al6 °° 
Chlorate Pota..— 273a— 30 BS.AD ES pee 17 a1 
Cochineal Hs...— 85 a— 95 |Bads. city worked— 22 a— 
Cochineal Mex..— 75 a— 80 |Bds. cityworked, 
Copperas Am...— — a— 1%| nar.cir.p.tion.— 24 @— 25% 
Crem Tar @ B..— 35%a— 36%4|Plank, Alb. Pine— 22 a— 23 
Cubebs E.1.....— 37Ka— 45 |Plank, citywkd.— 25 @— ee 
Cutch........ .— 5ia— 6 |Plank,Alb.Spre.— 18 a— 20 
Epsom Salts....—— a— 2%s|Plk.citySp.wkd,— 22° a— 23 
Gamboge...... —— a— 2% jShingles, Bbch.— — &#—— 
G’m Arabic sorts— 10%a— — |Do.Shaved,@bdl, 
G’m Arabic pk’'d— 16 a—25 | (3 M.)...... 275 ai 
Gum Benzoin...-- — a— 50%|Do. Sawed @M. 100 a1 2 
Gum Cowrie....— — a— 15 |Do. Ced. 2ft. Ist 
Gum Myrh,E. L— 10 a— 25 u. @M...... 28 00 435 00 
Gum Myrh, Ty..— 25 a— 32 |Do.Ced.3ft2dqu.28 08 436-00! 
Gum Trag, st...— 17 a— 37}6|Do. Cypress, 3 ft.12 0@ 425 90° 
Gum Trag, fi....— 70 a— 80 |Laths, E.@M.. 25 a—— 
Hyd. Pota, En taves,W.Opipe.— — 70 00 
nas 6 htien 1 8736a 2 1235 " WOhhd..— — 470 00 
Ipecauanha Br.. 2 50 a— — " WObbl..— — 05000 ; 
DEED cccecescce 200 a— — |Heading, WO...7000 a— — 
LacDye........— 18 a— 50 |MOLASSES—Dury: 24 ® ct, ad 


Licorice Paste...— 28 a— 29 


val. 


Madder Dutch..— 14 a— 16 |N.Orleans, @gal.— 530 a— 55 
Madder Fr......— 124a— — |Porto Rico...... —32 a— 4 
Manna small Cuba Muscoy...— 24 a— 29 
Gake......... — —-— |Trinidad, Cuba.—— a— — 
Manna large Card, etc. sweet.— 20 a— 23 
ae: tein 115 4140 INAILS—Dury: 24 @ ct. ad 
Nutg’lls bl. Alep— 26 a— 28 yal. 
Oil Bergamot... 300 a 3 50 |[Cut, 4da6d @B.— 3e%a— — 
Oil Cassia...... 225 a 2 373%)Clinch ......... —_— ¢4e— — 
Oil Lemon...... 250 a265 |NAVAL STORES—Dory: Sand 
Oil Peppermint. 2 12a 3 00 15 ® ct. ad val (ALL case.) 
Oil Orange... ... 175 a2 |Turpentine,SttN 
Opium Turkey.. 525 a 5 50 Co’ty, @2808.— — a~- — 
Oxalic Acid @ H— 16 a— 18 |Turp,Wilming’n— — a— — 
Phosphorus.....— 75 a— — |Tar, do. ® bbi.. 950 al0 00 
Pruss. Potash...— 26 a— 28 |Pitch...... .s.. 525 a6 25 
Quicksilver. .... — 45 a— 50 |Rosin, com. old.— — @ 6 00 
Rhubarb Chi....— 50 a— 55 |Do. wh. 8280. 9 00 al5 
Saleratus,cash..— — a— 6 |SplritsTurp..., 1 52%a 1 55 
Sal Ammoniac..— 8%;a— 8%{OILS—Dury: Palm 4; Olive 2; 


Sal Soda...... 24%a— 21 


Sarsa’rifla Hon.— 20 a— 23 
Sarsa’rilla Mex..— 8ka— 9 
Senna, E. 1.....— 7 a— Ill 
Senna, Alex....— 15 a— 18 


Bhellac......... — 58 a— 65 


Linseed, Sperm, (foreign fiaher- 
jes), and Whale or other Fish, 
(fereign,) 15 @ ct. ad val, 
“lor, 30 fl......— — a— =, 
Olive,12b.b.&bx 3 37%a— — 
Olive,ine. gal. 125 a1 27% 


Soda Ash 80% ct— 2%a— 3 |Palm, @lb..... — 8ka— 
Sugar Lead W..— 12 a— 13 /Linseed,em. @g.— 85 a— 
Sulph. Quin.... 200 @210 |Linseed, Eng...— -—— a—— 
Tartaric Acid...— 58 a— 60 |Whale......... — 46 a— #0 
Verdigris....... — 24 a— 28 " Ret. Winter— 57 a— 60 
Vitriol Blue....— 9 a— — " Ref. Spring— 55 a— 57 
FEATHERS——Dvrty : 20 ® ct./Sperm, crude... 145 a1 50 
L. Geese, @ ...— 33 a— 35 " Winterunbl 155 a— — 
Tennessee ...... — 35 a— 40 " Bleached,... 160 a 165 
FISH—Dorty: Free. Eleph. ref. b’ch.— — a— — 
Dry Cod 4 Lard Oi1,8.&W.— 75 a— 8& 

St 2 62%a 375 |Red Died....... — 8 a— & 
Dry Scale...... 150 a1 75 |Kerosene,Ill’g..— 45 a— 50 
Pickled Cod 250 a 2 62};/PetroleumCrude— 2) ya— 24 
re ge No. 1.900 a4 925 " Ref’d— 35 a— 45 

ack. Nol, Hal.15 00 al6 00 [OIL-CAKE— 715 t. 
Mack. No.2,M. 700 a7 25 val rete we" 
Mack. No.3,M.1. 475 a 5 50 |Thin ob. c.#@tun 34 00 40 50 
Mackerel, No.3. 375 a 425 /|Thick, round...31 00 a—— 
Salm’n, Pic.Nor.13 00 al4 00 [PROVISION S—Durr: 
Sal, Pic. P tce...19 00 a20 00 Cheese 24 ; all others 15 @ ct. 
Shad, Ct., No. 1, ad val 

# hf. bbl..... 700 a7 50 |Beef, Ms.ep.@bl. 5 00 al2 00 
Shad, Ct., No.2. 5 50 a 6 00 n «& City...—_ — a—— 
Shad, Sou.@ bbl— — a— — " Mess,extral3 50 al4 00 
Herring, Pick’d. 225 a 4 00 " Prime,Ctry 4 00 a 4 50 
Herr’g, Bc. @bx.— 20 a— 23 " Prime,City 4 50 a 475 
Herring, No. 1.— 12 a— 13 " " Ms. @tcel9 50 a2] 00 
FLAX—Durr: 15 # ct. ad val.'Pork, Ms.® bbl. 11 75 al2 97 
American, w—— @ " Prime.... 850 a 9 3 
FLOUR AND MEAL—Dvury "  " Mess..13 00 al4 

10 @ ct. "  clear..13 50 al4 
ee 450 a5 20 |Lard,OPinb.@m— 8 a— 8% 
Superfine, No.2. 325 a5 00 |Hams,Pickled..— 5¥a— 6% 
State Superfine. 5 50 a 5 60 |Shoulders, Pkld— 4%a— 4% 
State, ex. br.... 580 a5 85 |Beef in 
West, mix’d, do. 5 50 a 5 60 pickle, @ bbl.14 00 al4 75 
Mich. & In. st.do 5 50 a5 60 |Beef,Smokd,@b— 6 a— — 
Ohio Superfine. 5 50 a 5 60 /|Butter, Oran.co.— 22 a— 23 
Ohio ex. bds.... 6 00 a 6 05 " St. fairtopr— 15 a— 16 
Genesee, do..... 600 a7 00 © GRIDS. 2cne0 —ill a I3 
Canada, Sup.... 5 50 a5 60 |Cheese......... — 5 a— 8% 
Canada, ex..... 58 a675 |RICE—Dvrr: le. #B. 
Brandywine.,... 6 25 a6 30 |Ord.to fr.@cwt. 6 62a 6 87% 
Georgetown .... 6 75 a7 00 |Good to prime.. 7 12%a 7 50 
Petersburg City— — a—— |SALT—Dury: 4c. @ bush. of 
Rich, County...— — a— — 56 tbs, 
Alexandria..... 590 4690 |Turk’s Is. @bu.— 20 a— — 
Balt. Howard st. 5 90 a7 00 |St. Martin’s....— 20 a— 22 
Rye Flour...... 3 00 a 4 30 |Lpool,Gr.@sack— 85 a— 90 
Corn Meal...... 300 a3 05 " Marshalls. 135 a 1 40 

" Brandywine— — a 3 30 " ™ Ashton’s 170 a— — 

ad " Punch.15 50 a—— |SEEDS—Dury: Free. 
FRUIT—Dury: Not Dd, 30:|Clover, @B....— 7 a— 7% 

Dry, 10 @ ct. Timothy, @ ba. 200 a 2 25 

Bkck— — a625 |¥lax, Am. rough 1 80 41 90 


Sn. 
Rais. bch. &lyrs 325 a 3 45 


Cur’nts Zte. PRB— 9—a— — 
adsense ot —5 a— 47-—- 
Alm. My, sft. sh.—_ —. a— — 

" Ivicass....—— a—— 

" Sle. @..... —- B6a— 9 

















SHOT—Dory : 24 @ ct. ad val 
Dr’p&Bek(c)@h— — a— 8% 
Buck comp. (do)— — a— 9 
SOAP—Dury: 32 ct. ad val 
New York, @h— 5 a— 6 
Castile.. ...0: — 13%a— 14% 
SPELTER (Zrxx)—Dvury: In 








FURS AND SKINS—Dtrr + Pigs, Bars, and Plates, 4%; 
FREE. Sheeté, 12 ® ct. ad val 
Beaver,pcht.P® 100 a 120 |Piates,@b,6mos— 5%a— 6 
"North, P@pce.— — a—— |SPICES—Durr: 4and 15 ® ct. 
"Southern....— 75 @ 100 | ag val . 
Western.... 100 @105 |Cassiain mis~h—— a— 35 
Otter, North, pr. 4 50 @ 5 50 |Gingor, Race...— 14 <a 
" thern. 250 a 350 |Mace.......... —45 a— 47% 
Red Fox, North.— — a 150 |Nutmegs, No.1.— 60 a— 65 
Raccoon, South — 25 a— 20 |Pepper, 8 ome | Oi. 
" West’n, com— 40 a— 60 |Pimento,Ja, @)— 10 a— 12% 
.. x — 50 a— 75 {Cloves (c)...... —— a—i 
Mink, Northern..2 50 a 300 |SUGARS—Durr: \c. @® 
Southern..— 75 a 100 |St. .8b.—— a— 

Martin, North.. 125 a1 50 |New Orleans...— 9 a— 9% 

Fur Seal, cl’s.s, nom. Cuba Muscova..— 7 4@— 

Bale, 40. abit nom. in + ae 

oat, Curacoa...— 50 a— a— 
4 Mexican, @® ya— 8% 
Deer, Texas,@h.— 19 a— 22 ya— 1% 
Arkansas..— 22 a— 24 a— 11%, 
" Florida....— 10 a— 22 a—ll 
GRAIN—Dvry: 15 per ct. adjA, do... os 
Wheat G.@bu 143 a1 52 = 
»w.G. a hite oa te 
"COC. new 145 a1 55 lk ©@ 
" Ohio......148 2148 
* Mich. wh.. 150 a1 58 
yt. 129 ail 30 16 ®B ct. 
§ Da cle ysit 132 a1% 
Rye, N — 83 a— & a— 8. 
Corn, r’dyel....— 64 a— 65 a— 82 
yet while — 19 SU o— 8 
" South, wh.— 77. a— es 
" ” yellow— 67%a— 68 a— 63 
"=" wixed— 66 a— — = 
“ West " —66 a— 66% 27 a— 
Eun hike a = ; 30 at | 
Oats, Canada. ..— a— rr 
Canal.....— 43 a— 44 (Zine)—Dorr: Pig; 
" Qhio.......— 43 a— 44 : Plates 
Pease bu. 63 ao sen Bs 
e. — a— 

GUNPOWDER—Dvrr : 20 ae 
a40 ald 00 
a425 ato 
a7% ct ot 
a— 8 a— 52 

: a 3 
oo — « P 
a — a 
eo — ted 
oo — a— 
o—. -_ 
al30. 00 |v. =F 
a — " 
ct. C—_——_— 
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BY MRS. HARRIET BEEC 


CHAPTER IX 


Mr. Sewe v's letter ran as fo! 

My Dear Youne Frienp: It hi 
intention when you arrived at 
to acquaint you with some cis 
have given me reason to con 
parentage, and to let you know \ 
taken to satisfy my own mind ir 
ecnjectures. 

In order to do this, it will be n 
go back to the earlier years of 
you the history of some incidents 
io pone of my most intimate frie: 
rely on your honor that they w 
pecrets with you. 

I graduated from Harvard ©: 
the time I was suffering somew 
tion of the lungs, which occas 
my mother, many of whose fam 
sumption. 

In order to allay her uneasiu¢ 
purpose of raising funds for the 
fessional studies, I accepted a p 
the family of a wealthy gentlem 
in Florida. 

I cannot do justice to mys¢ 
which actuated me in the even 
in this family, without speaking 
disguised freedom of the charac 
with whom I was connected. 

Don Jose Mendoza was a Sj 
large property, who had emigra' 
West Indies to Florida, bringin: 
daughter, who had been left 

death of her mother at a very « 

He brought to this country 
slaves ;—and shortly after his 
American lady : a widow with 
her he had four other childre 
appear that the family was 
variety of elements as only th 
could harmonize, 

But the character of the fi 
such that judicious care was 
pected of either. . 

Don Jose was extremely ig: 
had lived a life of the grosses 
of absolute authority in the m 
of a very low moral standard, 
all the worst vices of despots. 
bearing, and dreadfully pass: 
a women who had pretensi 
times could make herself 
fascinating, but possessed 
violent and ungoverned as h 

Imagine now two classe 
belonging to the mistress, 2 
into the country by the mast 
by a party spirit and jealou: 
of different marriages, inher! 
violent tempers and stubbo 
fawned on by slaves, and 

stormed at, now by this pai 

and you will have some ide 
undertook in being tutor in | 

I was young and fearles 
are now ; and the difliculties 
of exciting apprehension, on 
of enterprise and adventure. 

The whole arrangements 
fresh from the simplicity a 
land, had a singular and wil 
was attractive rather, than « 
recommended in the famil; 
wealthy gentleman of Bosto 
family, as indeed it was, a: 
most respectable of Bosto1 
terms of me, personally, as 
tured to use in relation to m: 
I found that two or three t 
ored to bear well in this t 
thrown up the command 
that the parents felt some li 
being able to secure the ser’ 
cumstance which I did not 
ing my preliminary arrang 
air of grave hauteur, was v 
requisitions and stipulatior 
promise of doing more tha 
temporary trial. | put on i 
ference as to my continua 
rather on the assumption 
favor by remaining. 

In this way I succeeded 
set a position of more res} 
had been enjoyed by any of | 
a fine apartment, a servan 
me, @ horse for riding, a 
among the servants as a per 
distinction. 

Don Jose and his wife 
strong desire to retain my 
trial of a week or two it 
could make their discordan 
to some extent obedient anc 
portions of the day ; and i 
the whole family that asc 
bred person who respects 
temper, must have over | 
plined natures. 

I became the receptacle. 
and a@ sort of confident: 

" imparted to me with mor 
taste his chagrins with re 
lence, ill-temper, and bad 

wife in turn omitted no o 

plaints against her husban 

endeavored, to the best 
friendly part by both. It 

to see anything that nee 
trying to do it, and it was) 
without becoming s0 intere 
far more than I agreed to 
about many of his affairs 
accounts into order; and 
time arrangements which 

which had been brought o 

In fact, I became, as he: 

life to him. 

In regard to the child: 

task. The children of I 

wife had been systemati 

negroes into a chronic hab 
toward her children by a { 
slightest pretext, they we’ 
their father with compla 
warmly espoused the cat 

. eriminations and recrim: 

the whole family. 

- In ill-regniated familie: 
* of the ehildren is from 


half-barbarized negroes, 
the ‘has to contend 


BP Steet ok 


